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a What sneee of the 
Rainfall? 


The raintall in different parts of our 


territory 


aces’ 3’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 





varies a good deal even in a 
Illinois and Indiana, 
it is about thir- 
inches; in southeastern lowa 
-five inches, and in northwestern 


normal year. In 
taking the 
ty-eight 
thirty 


states over, 


Iowa twenty-eight inches. It is ap- 
proximately thirty-four inches in the 
two or three eastern tiers of counties 


in Kansas and Nebraska. 

If we have, say, thirty-six inches of 
rainfall in the course of a year in a 
particular locality, it is interesting and 
may be profitable to know what be- 
comes of it. This seems an enormous 
amount of water. Part of it runs away 
at once, without sinking into the 
ground at all, and this forms the flood 
water of our rivers. It is needless to 
say that on rolling land the run-off 
is greater than on level land, and on 
lands needing drainage comparatively 
little The run-off is greater on the 
wild prairie, much greater than on the 
cultivated field. The manner of culti- 
vation has much to do with the run- 
off; tor when soils are plowed shallow 
and every year to the same depth, 
forming a plowpan underneath, water 
not merely runs off, but takes a good 
deal of the land with it. If we could 
measure the volume and rapidity of 
the streams, and the length of the rise 
above normal, and the drainage basin 
of the territory watered by that 
stream, We could estimate what per 
cent of the rainfall runs away. 

Then there is a large per cent that 


sinks down to the water table and 
from that seeps away underground, 
vse appears as springs, creeks and 


a 
rivers. The amount of water running 
it a given stream at its normal or 
average height, with no flood water in 
it, indicates the per cent of the water 
that disappears in this way, the acre- 
age surface of the basin being known. 
Neither of these processes is of any 
direct benefit to plants. Nor is there 
any benefit to plants from that large 
portion which disappears through 
evaporation from the surface. This, 
again. is a variable quantity. dependent 
on the character of the soil, on its ex- 
posure, on its contour, whether level or 
hilly. It is dependent also on the char- 
acter of the cultivation. This is of no 
particular use to the plant. 

Again, there is a certain per cent of 
water in the soil which the plant can 
not under any circumstances use. This 
varies from about 5 per cent in sandy 

soils to about 10 per cent in the aver- 
age prairie soils, and about 15 per cent 
in clay soils. The reader may ask 
why the plant cannot use this. Well, 
it simply cannot, that’s all. When the 
water in the soil gers down to the 





amounts above mentioned in different 
kinds of soils, the plants die; but an- 


alysis shows that the soil has from 5 
per cent to 15 per cent of water in it, 
To this water the scientists give a big 
name, but which we preter to call 
“fixed” water; just as there is a cer- 
tain per cent of fixed water in corn, 
Which cannot be driven out except by 
kiln-drying. The plant cannot use this 
fixed Water in the soii. 

What part of the thirty-six inches of 
raintall is available tor the use of the 
plant? It uses only that which is 
taken up as soil solution through the 
root and passes out through the leaves, 


depositing the richness of the soil in 
the plant, where it combines with the 
carbon which the chlorophyl, or green 
coloring matter, absorbs from the air. 

Some of vou may say: What inter- 
est lias all that tous? It ought to have 
ag deal, because the amount of 
the crops you are to grow this year 
will be limited to the amount of water 
which you ,can pass through the root, 
the stalk and out through the leaves. 
The growth of your plant is limited to 
that amount of water, and that can be 
modified and to some extent controlled 
by the farmer. 


This, then, is w 


ereat 


hat we are trying to 
No one can tell what amount 
we shall get during the year. 
years when there is a 
and the problem 
to get rid of the 


get at: 
of water 
There are 
superabundance of it, 
of the farmer is how 
excess by drainage or by evaporation. 
There are other vears when the supply 
is short even in April. The amount of 
water in April and the first half of 
May determines the amount of water 
that can be through the leaves 
of the during that time, deter- 
mines the luxuriance of the pasture for 
that season and the magnitude of the 
hay crop. 

It is often short in June, when the 
wheat is making a heavy draft on the 
water in the soil, and oats about 25 
per cent heavier draft. For while it 
takes about 400 pounds of water to 
make a pound of wheat (straw and 
grain) it takes over 500 pounds to 
make a pound of oats. It takes about 
the same amount fora pound of clover 
as for wheat, and but 275 or 300 pounds 
to make a pound of corn (stalk and 
grain). Hence the amount of water 
that must pass through the plant in 
any year must be very large, if we are 
to have a full crop. 

Theretore, the business of the farm- 
er is to keep as much of the rainfall 
stored in the soil as is possible 
through the growing season. He can- 
not control the run-off, and he cannot 
control the seepage that enters in the 
spring; but he can control the evap- 
oration, and much of the success in 
farming depends on the skill of the 
farmer in thus, so to speak, holding 
onto the water that the Lord gives 
him. 

One of the great secrets of farming 
is so to handle the farm as to have 
the soil particles so far apart that the 
water below can not climb up and get 
away by capillary action; in other 
words, making a mulch of loose, dry 
dirt: Now some of you don’t believe 
this. You say it’s scientific. What is 
a scientific statement but an accurate 
statement of facts? We will tell you 
just how you can convince yourself on 
this point. 

Take a cube of sugar, dip the least 
tip of the corner of it in your coffee in 
the morning, and see how quickly that 
coffee climbs up. It is going up by 
capillary action. But if you put some 
loose sugar on top, you will see that it 
does not climb up through that. Why? 
Simply because the sugar grains are 
so far apart in the loose sugar, that 
the one above cannot readily borrow 
moisture from the one below. Now the 
law of capillary action operates just 
the same with soil and water that it 
does with the sugar and coffee. If you 
want to try another experiment, take 
a glass tube, fill it with soil, tamp it 
down hard, and then put some loose 
soil on top, say some road dust. Let 
the bottom of it rest in a basin of 
water; and watch the water climb up 
to the loose soil and stop. 

Now this is what you must do, if you 
are going to keep enough moisture in 
the soil to last you through till your 
corn is ripe. If you allow a crust to 
form in your corn field, or in your 
wheat or oats field, in a dry time, it 
won’t be long before your corn begins 
to wilt, or at least ceases to grow. 
Why? Because the water which is its 


some 





passed 


grass 


life has gone out through that crust. 
The crust is simply the packing to- 





gether of the upper soil by the force of 
the rain, and enables the water to 
climb out. Hence if you want enough 
Water in your corn field, or in your 
Oats in corn stalks, disk your corn 
stalk ground just as soon as it is dry. 
{ rains have packed it down, 
crust, and the water is 

Cracks are forming; and 


Phe sprin 
making a 
climbing out 


it it should be a dry season, you will 
have a snort oats crop. 

If your winter wheat has come 
through the winter fairly well, but on 


] 

as 
examination you find a crust on the 
surtace, harrow it, or roll it if you live 
in Nebraska. Break up that crust and 
thus save water to give you a full crop. 
We one time visited a farm in the 
Panhandle of Texas, a new country 


where it was claimed they grew great 
wheat crops. We said to the farmer: 
“Now you have been here ten years. 


How much will that field of wheat vield 
per acre?” And he replied: “If it had 
just one more rain, it would go thirty- 
five bushels. Without one more rain 
it will go twenty.” 

There are seasons when the cultiva- 
tion of wheat or even of oats becomes 
important, for the purpose of keeping 
enough water in the soil to make a 
crop. The greatest skill, however, is 
necessary in handling a corn crop. 
Only once in a long while, in years 
like 1912, is there enough water in the 
soils to mature a full crop. In fact, 
we cannot reasonably expect it. Up to 
the time corn tassels out, it needs very 
little water, only about one-fifth of the 
amount it requires during its growing 
Most of our readers know that 
it is a very dry time and very poor 
farming, when corn shows that it suf- 
fers much from drouth up to the time 
of tasseling. Sometimes it does; but 
unless rain falls then, the crop will be 
mighty short. 

How is the farmer to secure this 
large proportion of water which is nec- 
essary for growing a full crop? He 
cannot always do it; but he can doa 
good deal. For example, if he is put- 
ting corn on corn stalk ground, he 
should disk as he does for oats, before 
he plows; and then he should plow no 
deeper than to a depth where he can 
pack the surface against the undersoil 
or subsoil. For all the water that is 
contained in what the plow turns over 
will not do very much toward maxing 
the corn crop. He must get water from 
below. Therefore he should disk his 
corn stalks thoroughly, disk his fall 
plowing, and thoroughly disk and cul- 
tivate his spring plowing, in order to 
get hooked onto the water below. 

The next thing is thorough cultiva- 
tion in forming the seed bed. There is 
no danger of giving too much cultiva- 
tion. If he has succeeded in forming 
a seed bed without having it from one- 
tenth to one-third clods, which the 
plant roots cannot utilize, he has gone 
a great ways toward saving water. 
Then if he will maintain this mulch of 
dry dirt on top during the cultivating 
season, cultivate in a dry time and 
more than he would otherwise, but 
doing it intelligently; in other words, 
constantly preventing the formation 
of a crust, he will have stored up an 
amount of water which the plant can 
utilize when it really needs water. 
Four-fifths of the dry matter of corn is 
put in after it tassels, between that and 
maturity, or from the tenth of July to 
the tenth of September. In those sixty 
days the corn must have water, or it 
won’t make a crop. 

So while we cannot control the run- 
off, and cannot control the water that 
goes into springs and floods our 
streams, We cannot do very much in 
the way of controlling evaporation ex- 
cept by hastening it by stirring the 
soil to warm it as soon as it is fit to 
be stirred without clod formation; and 
while we cannot utilize the fixed water 
in soils, we can increase the amount 
that is stored away in the soil, and put 
the plowed surface in such contact 
with the soil below, that water can be 
drawn up from the water-table, or the 
stored-up water that is found below 
even in the driest time. Farmers can 
usually find all the water they want in 
a twenty-foot well or a thirty-foot well, 
and sometimes in a ten or fourteen- 
foot well. This measures the water- 
table. The well has simply struck the 
water-table; and as water is drawn 
out, more seeps in from the water- 
bearing sand which forms the table. 
Therefore the question we have asked: 
“What becomes of the rainfall?” is not 
a foolish or useless question. It vitally 
concerns the farmer who is farming for 
dear life. 


Season. 








The Widening Vision of the 
Agricultural Colleges 
The agricultural college in the 
ted States has had a very intere: 
history. Morrill had a visio; 
Which there was bu 
tle realization in his day. He laid :he 


Senator 


of a scope of 


foundation of the agricultural « 

in his land grant. The farmers diq 
not realize its importance; the 
leges themselves did not realize jt- 
for this land grant was often fooled 
away by selling the scrip below jar, 
Had this scrip been properly used. the 
advance in the price of land would 
have made the colleges rich. Were 
this scrip was invested and wisely, the 
farmers did not realize its value. ” 
allowed the colleges to be largely tech- 
nical, and té continue for a long time 
Out of touch with farm life. 

The principles of agriculture had not 
been put in what teachers call “peda- 
gogic”’ shape that is, so arranged t¢} 
they could be taught in 
When they were taught, it was done 
much as one would teach Latin or 
Greek, without any particular bea: 
on farm life. 

By and by experimental work was 
added. This did not amount to much 
for a good while, for the reason that 
the qualifications of the experimenter 
and the teacher are quite different, 
The object of the experimenter is to 
find out things, to ascertain the here- 
tofore unknown. The mission of the 
teacher is to teach the known. This 
requires two really distinct types of 
mind. The two rarely go together. 
Still the experimental work became in 
time of great value, because it got 
those who conducted it in more or 
less clo touch with the things they 
were’ investigating—the soils, the 
crops, the live stock, the rations. 

The public then began to get a vi- 
sion: that education is not for the one 
per cent of the farm born nor for the 
five per cent of the city born, but that 
education is for all. Then followed 
extension work, taking the ascer- 
tained truths, the known facts, of ag- 
riculture directly home to the farmer 
and his boy and girl. 

Then came a still wider vision. Men 
who think began to see that the really 
important thing was not the farm, but 
the farmer; that the farm would rise 
or fall to the level of the farmer; and 
still further that the business of the 
farmer is not simply the growing of 
crops, but marketing of them as well; 
that if farming is to be permanently 
prosperous, the children must be fitted 
for their business by education, by 
healthy sports, and by providing them 
with wholesome social opportunities. 

Probably no college has gone farther 
in realizing the vision than the agri- 
cultural college at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. It has a summer school dur- 
ing the month of July. The courses in- 
clude practical agriculture and horti- 
culture, elementary sciences, agricul- 
tural education, agricultural econom- 
ics, domestic economy and household 
science, organized play and recreation, 
and a group of courses arranged espe- 
cially for rural social workers. 

The extension service of this col- 
lege announces a summer camp for 
boys, the purpose of which is to in- 
terest boys in agriculture and rural 
life, to impress upon the boy his re- 
sponsibility as a member of society, 
and to teach him clean, wholesome 
sports and recreation. This camp will 
be under military discipline. The 
mornings will be given to study, the 
afternoons to play, and in the evenings 
there will be a campfire. 

Following this summer school there 
will be a three days’ eget = 
rural community leaders, preach 
teachers and others. Definite instruc- 
tions will take up the mornings, and 
this will be followed in the afternoons 
by demonstrations of organized play 
and folk dancing. In the evenings 
there will be music and lectures on 
rural sociology, economics and educa- 
tion. 

Other states are following the ex- 
ample of Massuchusetts; and the t me 
is not far distant when the extension 
service will be the biggest end of the 
successful agricultural college, «m- 
ploying the best talent and paying the 
largest salaries. This may seem a ow 
shot at a venture, but watch where the 
arrow falls in the course of time. 
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The Free Market Basket 


La-t summer when we were touring 
ate of Pennsylvania, in an auto- 
pile, we stopped for an hour in a 


the 


mi0t 
coun’ ry town, bought a New York daily 
pap and read in it an address by 


er bright and somewhat noted 
woman, in Which she promised that if 
Woourow Wilson “was elected, meat 
wou be a great deal cheaper. We 
wer puzzled over this tor a good 
wh We wondered whether the elec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson would make the 
have two calves a year, entirely 


aie 


ow 

+i rom scours, calf cholera, black- 
Jeg. ‘ice and all the other ailments in- 
cide to calfhood. We wondered 
whether the election of a democratic 
president would put the farmers in that 
nal condition in which Job imagined 
the wicked to be, when he sat by the 
ash leap and listened to the advice of 
nis friends: “Their bull gendereth not 
and taileth not; their cow calveth, and 


casteth not her calf. They send forth 
their little ones like a flock, and their 
children dance.” 

are now beginning to see just 
how the president proposes to give us 
2 full market basket so far as meat 


a 
js concerned; for, as a matter of 


course, being a meat-eating people, 
meat must go into the basket. He 
does not propose to double the calf 
crop. nor to insure it against the ills 
which beset bovine infancy; but to put 


meat on the free list, and at the same 
time put a tariff on cattle, which can 


possibly come to us from only two 
countries in the world: Canada and 
Mexico. s 
Now, for the life of us, we can not 
see how this is going to multiply the 
calves Which are to grow into steers 


and be put on the market, even at the 
close of his administration. We can 
see that the farmers will be obliged to 


sell their cattle from which dressed 
beet commerce is made, at the same 
price at the Atlantic and Gulf ports at 
whic the Argentine can deliver it 


there. We fail to see, however, how a 
measure of this kind will induce the 
farmers of the United States to in- 
crease the numbers of their cattle; and 
atter all, we must somehow have an 
increased number of cattle or a de- 
creased number of beef eaters, if we 


are to get the price of beef down to a 
point where it can be on our tables ev- 
ery day. 


The democratic party has a mandate 
from the people to lower tariffs; and 
we sliould all lay aside our prejudices 
and jook at their propositions with an 
open mind, and see whether the mea- 
sure proposed will give us a free and 
full market basket. 

We confess we do not know to what 
extent meat can be brought in from 
the Argentine, or at what price; nor 
do we know in exactly how its freedom 





from disease can be guaranteed the 
same as our own meats. If it were in- 
spected as ours is, and if it were 
brought in in unlimited quantities 
which it can not be for the first two 
or three years, for various reasons that 


we need not stop to mention, then the 
question arises: Would the lower 
price benefit the American people? 
Would the conversion of grass lands 
into corn lands, increasing, as it cer- 
tain!y would, the loss in fertility in our 
soils. and thus injuring the farming 
comiunity, be a benefit to the meat- 
eaters of the United States? We think 
it is open to very grave doubt, to say 





the least. If it fails to do what its ad- 
vocates hope it will, how then will the 
market basket be fuller by its contents 
being free from duty? 


Bur man does not live by meat alone. 
He needs bread; and in the last few 


Weeks we are beginning to see how the 
president proposts to give us cheaper 
bre: He is reversing what has been 
considered the orthodox principles of 
tari making for fifty years in this 
country, and in every civilized country 
nt world. The tariff policy hereto- 
fore adopted by all parties in all coun- 
tries’ is to have raw material come in 


free and put a tariff on the finished 
Product. Instead of this, President 
1 proposes to give us meat free, 
and put a tariff on the raw material 
bro it in from Canada and Mexico. 

He is following the same policy with 


flo He proposes a tariff of ten cents 
at el on wheat, the raw material of 
the tiller, and proposes to make flour 
lree trom any country which does not 
have a tariff on American flour. In 
“8 ‘ion to this, he proposes that the 


y-products (about 80 per cent of the 





total value) be free. At present this 
could affect no country but England; 
but it is in the power of the Canadian 
cabinet to at once remove the tariff 
on American flour, and thus compel 
us to admit Canadian flour free. 

This should be looked at from two 
standpoints, thaf of the farmer who 
raises wheat, and the people who eat 
bread. Would it be any benefit to 
the farmer to handicap the millers of 
this country and induce them to re- 
move their mills to Canada, where they 
can have free wheat and free access to 
all the markets in this country We 
can not see how it would benefit him. 
If this were permanent, the fixed pol- 
icy of our government, it might benefit 
the rural mills and in this way benefit 
the farmer; but no man is going to go 
into any business unless he feels that 
the policy is fixed for a long period. 

The next question is, how would it 
affect .ne laboring man? How would it 
affect the people in the cities who buy 
bread? The Northwestern Miller had 
an article recently, which gave some 
facts that should be quite interesting 
to bread-eaters in the United States. 
We quote: 

“A barrel of the best American flour 
in New York City costs in sacks $4.35. 
It will make at least 320 loaves of 
bread of one pound each, making the 
cost of the flour in each loaf 1.4 cents. 
This bread now sells universally at re- 
tail at 5 cents.” 

This interests us. The first time we 
went abroad, we asked our friends a 
great many impertinent questions, and 
among others asked where the bread 
was made that was on the table. It 
was good, sweet bread, very much like 
the bread that farmers’ wives make— 
not quite as good as the best, but, we 
must confess, better than the average. 
We were told that the price was 3 
cents for a loaf of full sixteen ounces. 
We then asked where the wheat came 
from, and they said that much of it 
came from America. We were told that 
it was baked in Belfast, thirty miles 
away. 

We said: “Do you mean to tell us 
that you get this bread laid down at 
your door, after being hauled by rail 
thirty miles, and by wagon two miles, 
for 3 cents for a loaf of sixteen ounces, 
while I pay 5 cents for a loaf of poorer 
bread, weighing from twelve to four- 
teen ounces, and all made of American 
grain?” The next time we went over, 
some years afterwards, the roadways 
were plastered with signs, giving the 
price of bread at a penny-farthing— 
that is 214 cents a pound. 

The thing that interests us is: Since 
the flour in a loaf of bread, according 
to the very best authority, costs 1.4 
cents, who gets the other 3.6 cents, 
and how much more or less will he get 
if flour comes in free of duty? The 
Northwestern Miller figures that the 
cost of flour will be reduced to $4 a 
barrel, and the difference in the cost 
of the flour in a loaf of bread will 
therefore be about three-twentieths of 
one cent. Will the consumer get that, 
or will it go into the pockets of the 
baker? Therefore, it seems to us, lay- 
ing aside the question of injustice to 
the miller with no benefit to the farm- 
er—the administration’s scheme for 
getting a fuller bread basket by let- 
ting flour in free will not work out 
very successfully. 

We suggest, as we did in a recent 
article, that whatever reductions are 
made in the tariff should be just; for 
most certainly they will not remain 
unless they are based on justice. If 
the miller is to pay a tariff on grain, 
certainly he should be protected by a 
corresponding tariff on flour. If he 
pays ten cents a bushel on wheat, then 
let him have 50 cents a barrel on flour. 
If we are to have free meat, it is noth- 
ing more than just that we have free 
cattle. This may appear to take away 
protection from the cattle grower. Pos- 
sibly it does; but just now farmers who 
want to increase the number of cat- 
tle, which can only be done by increas- 
ing the number of calves, and this 
again only by increasing the number 
of cows, would be mighty glad to pay 
a tariff in order to get the cows that 
are needed to increase the calves in 
their pastures. The steer feeder, who 
has been at his wits’ end for a year 
past to know where to get cattle to 
feed, would be very glad to pay a tariff 
on good feeders from Canada. He 
would even be willing to pay something 
to get Mexican “dogies” if he could 
get them onto his pastures free of 
ticks. 

So when we come to look at the pol- 





icy of the new administration, it should 
not be condemned at first sight because 
it is democratic or because it is new; 
but the question should be asked: Will 
this do what it is intended to do? Will 
it benefit the whole people Will it 
make meat cheaper? If it does make 
meat cheaper to the consumer, will it 
not injure agriculture, on which, when 
we “get down to brass tacks,’ the 
prosperity of the nation depends. Will 
it make flour cheaper to the man who 
buys bread? Is it to our interest to 
destroy our home market for wheat, 
even if we get flour cheaper from Can- 
ada? 

It is said by those who are familiar 
with the trade that under the new tar- 
iff it will be possible to ship wheat 
from the Argentine to London, grind 
it into flour, ship it to the United States 
free of duty, and undersell the Amer- 
ican miller, who has to pay a tariff on 
wheat that he brings in from Canada. 
We can conceive that this would be a 
great advantage to the owners of 
steamship lines from Rio to Liverpool 
or London, and to the owners of steam- 
ship lines from London to the United 
States. They could often afford to car- 
ry it for ballast. It would be a great 
benefit to the British cattle feeder to 
have the offal or by-products, which 
are too bulky to be shipped, to fatten 
cattle on his pastures. But will it ben- 
efit the American farmer or the Amer- 
ican people? We simply raise this 
question as something which the Amer- 
ican statesman, the American farmer, 
and the American bread-eater would 
do well to consider. We are trying to 
look at this matter with an open mind, 
and wish our readers to look at it in 
the same way. Every piece of legisla- 
tion should be for the benefit of the 
whole American people, and not of any 
particular class. 





A Day in the Penitentiary 


Recently we spent a day at Leaven- 
worth to visit Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
McClaughry, friends of fifty years ago, 
one of whom we had not seen in all 
that time and the other but once. In- 
cidentally we looked over the federal 
penitentiary, of which Mr. McClaughry 
is at present warden. He has been 
warden of penitentiaries for forty 
years, and is an expert and an author- 
ity on their management. 

This penitentiary has some seven 
hundred acres of land, between two 
and three hundred of which are under 
cultivation in corn, kafir, alfalfa, vege- 
tables and fruits; and the supervision 
is of the best. The work is largely 
done by convicts, “trusties;” that is, 
men who do not need to be guarded 
with a gun, but are trying by good be- 
havior to shorten their term of im- 
prisonment. 

There are now between eleven and 
twelve hundred convicts in this peni- 
tentiary. one-third of them colored, the 
disproportion being due to the fact that 
the convicts from the District of Co- 
lumbia are sent there, that district 
being governed by congress. The con- 
victs range from bank officers, viola- 
tors of revenue laws, bootleggers, down 
to the lowest types of criminals. As 
we watched them marching in to the 
music of an orchestra and taking their 
seats at the dinner table, we noticed 
the great variety of faces, from the 
very hardest to faces of the highest 
intelligences 

Speaking of dinner, we were glad to 
sample the food at the noonday meal: 
boiled béef (better beef by a good deal 
than can be bought in the average 
country town or city of the second 
class), steamed potatoes, bread, butter. 
and coffee. The food is abundant; it 
can be had ad libitum; meat at noon, 
and such food as eggs, breakfast bacon, 
etc., for breakfast or supper. The meat 
is bought on contract, usually six- 
hundred pound carcasses, Which means 
a good, matured steer. The cost per 
day of these rations is thirteen cents, 
notwithstanding the high cost of liv- 
ing. We are satisfied that many of 
these convicts never had better food 
on the average any time in their lives 
before. The sanitation seemed to be 
perfect, and everything was neat and 
in order. 

We visited the solitary cells, where 
convicts are kept as punishment for 
disobedience to prison laws. There are 
two types of them. In one the con- 





gratings, handcuffed; and for every day 
he stays here he loses two days’ time; 
that is, if he is confined there a day, 
he has to stay in the penitentiary two 
days longer than he otherwise would. 
It is tiresome to stand there in that 
position so many hours a day, and to 
sleep on a board at night. The six 
solitaries of this type were full. Four 
of them wanted out, and were under 
promise of good behavior. They were 
told they would be heard in full in the 
morning. Another one did not want to 
even see the warden, but received a 
pleasent ‘good morning.” Another 
wanted out, provided he could do a job 
of painting instead of scrubbing. He 
was told to make up his mind to obey 
the rules, and that when he did so he 
would be let out. 

Another type of punishment is rather 
unique. The convict is put in a large 
cell with about such toilet conven- 
iences as are found in a pretty well 
furnished house. It is weil lighted and 
well ventilated. A pile of stone is put 
into it. He is given a hammer and is 
told that if he will break that amount 
of stone, it will bring him rations for 
twenty-four hours; if half of it, for 
twelve hours; if a quarter of it, for six 
hours. If he is unwilling to do any- 
thing, he is left with a pleasant “good 
morning.” If he says heewill kill him- 
self rather than work, he is told that 
this will be entirely satisfactory, that 
he will receive a respectable burial, 
that there is a Catholic chapel and a 
Protestant chapel, and a cool, comfort- 
able grave for his reception. This may 
seem harsh treatment; but after all, it 
is simply a way of enforcing rules which 
are absolutely essential in a prison 
with hundreds of convicts. 

What interested us most, however, 
was the clearing house for criminals, 
which belongs to the United States 
Government and not to the peniten- 
tiary proper. The Bertillion system of 
measurement is used, but reliance is 
placed mainly on the finger marks. 
They had on file the finger marks of 
forty-nine thousand criminals. The 
warden handed us a bundle of dupli- 
cates of finger marks, and asked us to 
select one of the bunch; which we did. 
He then tore off the name and address, 
leaving nothing but the finger marks 
on the paper, and handed this to his 
son, who is the identifying officer. The 
name and number was handed to us, 
folded, and held in our hand. In five 
minutes the son produced the dupli- 
eate, which on examination I found to 
be the same name and number that I 
held in my hand. There was no pos- 
sible chance for collusion or deception, 
had there been any motive or desire 
for it. I asked my old friend how he 
accounted for it, and he said it was 
another evidence of the infinite wisdom 
of God, who never makes the fingers of 
two men just the same. 

His son then asked me to put one 
hand down on a piece of perfectly clean 
white paper; and on removing it asked 
me if I could see any marks. To me 
it was perfectly blank. He then dusted 
some colored substance over it, shook 
that off, and there were our finger 
marks complete. When this system is 
adopted all over the country in peni- 
tentiaries and police courts, the crimi- 
nal has comparatively small chance of 
escape; for if he but puts his hand on 
a pane of glass, his finger marks can 
be detected. 

Probably fifty letters a day come to 
that office; and if a criminal has 
escaped, say from Sing Sing, and is 
afterwards arrested and put in a peni- 
tentiary anywhere, his finger marks 
will be sent to this clearing house, and 
the officer can write to Sing Sing that 
the man they want is in a prison, say 
in California, and can be sent for when 
his time is out. If police officers would 
take the finger marks of criminals, 
which is easily done, and send them to 
this clearing house, the administration 
of justice would be very greatly facili- 
tated. 

This is not particularly agricultural, 
but we thought it might interest our 
readers to know what we saw in our 
one day in the penitentiary. 





Edgar Knew Them. 

The teacher was hearing her class of 
small boys in mathematics. 

“Edgar,” she said, “if your father can 
do a piece of work in seven days, and your 
Uncle William can do it in nine days, how 
long would it take both of them to do it?” 

“They would never get done,” answered 
the boy, earnestly. “They would sit down 
and tell fish stories—New York Evening 


vict stands with his arms between ! Post. 
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Commercial Fertilizers 
for Corn 








A lowa correspondent writes: 
Will Walla Farmer or some of 
it lers k rive experience as to 
the use of commercial fertilizer when 
pk g corm Ww i rtilizer attach- 
n Would e fertilizer leave any 
bad effects on the land for next year 
( 22 of our issue of February 
Zis yur experiment station men and 
0! commercial fertilizer manufactur 
¢ ‘ eir views on applying fterti- 
li the | h « ! There is a 
Preal riation of opinio In the co 
bel pwevel practi il] ¢ vO 5 
‘ 1 that ordinari 290d soil pliant 
ed to cori il] not respond flicient 
t reial fertilizer in the hills to 
1 ( ‘ () e poore ols 
} ‘ I especla lv in Indiatr nd et 
sta artier eas jarme! ha come 
to ( iat If pas fo put commer- 
ci rtilizer in the hill with corn. The 
best kind to use seems to be either 
bi meal, or What is known as a 2-8-2 
le lizer One hundrs d pounds per 
ac is probably the right amount, al- 
though the fertilizer manufacturers 
recommend considerably larger quan- 
t s. What gxperience have our read- 
ers had 
Most commercial fertilizers do not 
hurt the soil, although some of them 
contain such materials as nitrate of 


which slight tendency to 
ise baking. people think that 

ymmercial fertilizers hurt the soil be- 
cause after their discontinued, 
yields at once drop back to where they 


has a 
Some 


soda, 


use is 


were before. 

We recommend our readers to ex- 
periment with fertilizers, but not to 
use them extensively until they have 
studied carefully into the whole mat- 


Spraying the Home Orchard 




















ansas correspondent writes: 
ere ¢ robabiy many farmers 
a eder gre stock who have a 
small orchard containing every variety 
of fruit tree, used primarily for them- 
s : 7 e would probably be ap- 
p! peach, apricot, pear, plum, and 
( I ~ i als rape vines. The 
( busine uch men is onl 
a ‘ t ind the tem is how 
] sp ! it would be pr able 
t trees to spray, whe and 
v i Probably some of the dif 
1 yvts could be b | ther 
alend I nber 
ar, While all 
t ( through all 
) ( ( wb ) ( prec ] ms 

\ ) irs 

depends upon e variety of 
t i ects, and t diseases 

\ sing the ible; and 
t vaila In ¢ ! case, how 
e\ it shou'’d be taken as a funda- 
1 rule that no spraying should be 
d le 1e man in charge knows 
what d s or insects he is spray- 
i ? most orchard insects. ar- 
s i yr | i dissolved at the rate of 
one pound to twenty illons of water 
Is most reliable spray. For peach- 
es and other tender leafed trees, arse- 


nate of lead should be 


to thirty- 


used at the ré 
tive gallons. For 
hard diseases, lime-sulphur is 
st reliable spray. Lime-sulphur 
prepared on home farm, 
e small fruit grower had best buy 


ate 
( ne pound 
st ore 


the 


I 
t! 
me he 
bi 





it ym one of the commercial con- 
ce . Commercial lime-sulphur is di- 
lu the e of one gallon of lime- 
s ur to rtv or forty gallons of 
Wate! A mixture of one gallon of 
Jir > two pout ids of arsenate of 





Ping 


rty-five gallons of w 
mixture for the apple 


ater is 





spray 


to be used to put on the 


on the size 


spravel 


mixture depends altogether 











r orchard, and the character of 
t an who is to put on the spray. 
I s doubtful whether or not spray- 
ing li be kept up, a cheap sprayer 
had best be bought knapsack or bar- 
rel spra *heing all right for the 
I s l orchard 

Ss) y is not a job to be done in 
: d way. It requires study and 
ft re Che whole matter is gone 
i? it tho +7 in our B ys’ Cor- 
ner ot Marc! 
] st 
G = 1, 
p! \? a) 
s , e a 














experiment station, at Manhattar 

ing for their bulletins dea 2 

spra ne We do not presume to 
: ‘ 





Crimson Clover in Southern 


Part of Corn Belt 





A ¢s9ut ( tral Whi iois correspond- 
ent writes 

“Will vou please tell me about scar- 
let clo How _ does it live? What 
is its tee ig Value? When should it be 
seeded? What is its hertiiteine value? 
Would it do weil if seeded in corr 


ahead of the cultivator before laying 


by? Would it be better sown after 
the last cultivation?’ 
By “scarlet clover,” presume our 


relers to crimson clover 
much in Delaware 
and Maryland, and but little known in 
the corn belt Crimson clover is a 
winter annual, which is killed by hard 
winters. The general method of grow- 
ing it is to seed during the latter part 


correspondent 
a clover grown 





of the summer, and to harvest or plow 
under early the next summer. It has 
given little or no satisfaction over the 
greater part of the corn belt. In the 
southern part of the corn belt there 
may possibly be a field for it, although 
we are rather doubtful about this. In 
Delaware, where crimson clover 
thrives, they have found that it will 
yield on an-average two tons of hay 
to the acre, and that ton for ton it is 


value. 
crim- 





Ifa in feeding. 
manure, 


nearly equal to alfa 


Plowed under as green 


son clover has a value similar to clo- 
ver, alfalfa, sweet clover, ete. It fur- 
nishes large amounts of nitrogen and 
humus form and the roots 


ing material, 
int ie soil bri 





deep 





ig up 


growing 


from be 








plant food low, and open up 
the soil so that .it is much easier to 
work 

If our correspondent wishes 
peri with crimson clover, we 
gest t he seed it just ahead of 
corn cultivators at the time of layi 
by, soWing broadcast at the rate 
about fifteen ponnds to the acre 
there is a fair amount ot moisture dur- 
ing the latter part of the season, and 
the winter is not too severe, there 
should be a good crop of crimson clo- 
ver next spring, ei r to plow under 
“us reen manure or to harvest for 





Preventing Worms in Hogs 


A Sout! 
writes: 


Dakota correspondent 


“Our hog houses and lots are badly 
infested with worms. We are planning 
to take all the hogs out of these lots 
and put them on prairie grass and clo- 





ver pasture, on land which has never 


been used for pasture before. Then 
we will plow all the lots, excepting a 


few feet along the fences, and plant to 
corn, Which we expect to hog down in 
September or October. Will this treat- 
ment rid the ground of the, worm pest 


before the latter part of Séptember if 
we Keep the corn well tivated? Will 
it be all right if we sow rape in the 
corn just before the last cultivation? 
In what way. and how many days be- 
fore removing the hogs to the new 
quarters should they be treated to rid 
them of the worms, so that they will 


not carry the infection to the 
ture? The herd will 
fifty Yorkshire pigs 
and about 
tend to build a 
old ground 


new p 

of about 
with their dams, 
twenty fall shotes. We in- 
new hog house o1 


summer 


as- 


consist 


the 


during the Will 





it be safe to use lumber trom the old 
house, excepting the fioor?” 

There are _many different kinds of 
worms which i hogs. The eggs 
of most of thes out with the ma- 


nure, and the take them in again 





when eating their feed or rooting in 
the ground. It is thought that many 
worms are taken by drinking surface 
water, especially the dirty water of hog 
wallows. By providing clean feeding 
floors. giving water from deep wells, 


and filling up hog wallows, much can 




















be done 








by worms - correspondent ploy 

up his this summer, he will 
robab 1e ot most of the in- 
estat order to clean out his 





ng them out on fres 
pas ve st the following trea 
me i a night two weeks be- 
ol t pigs are to be turned on the 
vasture, and giv hem no feed 7 
next morning give them a thin slop in 

















Which has been dissolved, for each 100 
pounds of pig flesh, the following mix- 
tur Santonine, two and one-half 
grains; areca nut, one dram; calomel 
one-half grain sodium bicarbonate, 
one-half dram. See that each pig gets 
share of the slop, ¢ no more. It 

ll] probably be best in dosing to di- 


the 
to wt 


bunch into different tots 


ight. After dosing, v 


ac = 
atch 


vide 


cording 





the manure of the pigs for seve ral days 
for signs of Worms. At this time. clean 
up the yards daily and burn the ma- 
nure, so as to destro- all worms and 
worm eggs. The dose just recommend- 
cd is a light cne, erd if the bowels of 
f 2 Y mo tg pre YD l and 
] H bo of worms, it 
ma ) veil to i dose when 
{1 rz them t next time. This sec- 
ond treatment shou'd be given about 


three days b: fore tur»ing on pasture 

Lung worms and kidney worms are 
not reached by this worm remedy. 
Cleaning up the yard and giving clean 
water is the best way of preventing in- 
fection from these worms. In building 
his new hog house, our correspondent 
should be safe in using lumber from 
the old hog house, although there is a 
possibility of carrying a slight infection 
of lung worms. 

As a worm preventive to be kept 
before pigs at all times, an excellent 
one is a mixture of three parts of Glau- 
ber’s salts, three parts of sal soda 
three parts of iron sulphate, or copper- 
one part of salt, and one part of 
sulphur. 


as, 


Tankage and Hog Cholera 


We are having a number of inquiries 
from subscribers who ask whether 


cholera 
and 





there i iy danger of bringing 


aioan by feeding alae, 


We have had a few reports from sub- 
scribers who seem to be satisfied that 


ey have introduced cholera in this 
way. 

During the process of manufacture, 
tankage is heated to a point which will 
kill we 
would have no 
introduced, provide d the 


yards exposed 





surely all disease germs, and 
> cholera being 
tankage is not 


cholera gern 





to 





to be said, however, 


‘re is this 








age is made at the packing plat in 
the stock vards, and cholera germs ai 

constantly present in these yards. 
There is, therefore, always a possibil- 
itv that after the tankage is made and 
sacked, cholera germs might come in 


be carried by it. 
to say that we 
olera has been spread 


in this way. 


contact with it and 
We are fr! 
Whether ch 


any extent 


doubt 


ree 


to 


Sorghum Syrup Manufacture 


An 


“IT notice 


Illinois corresponde rites: 

in a January number of 
Wallaces’ Farmer that a subscriber 
writes in regard to making sorghum 
syrup by means of the Clay system. I 
would like to know what the s3 
as well as any other information 
get on the subject of sorghum 
making.” 

When sorghum stalks are 
through the mill rollers a j 
sults Which is stored in tanks 
rable impurity 
settles out after a 
hasten this settling out process, 4a 
number of schemes have been tried 
out. One of these is what is referred 
to by our correspondent as t ‘lay 


nt Ww 


stem is, 
I can 
syrup 





pass* 


In this 


time. 


is conside 
which 





’ 
r 
} 
I 


ie ¢ 


system. It seems that when clay of 
just the right grain is added to the 
sorghum juice it carries the impuri- 


ties to the bottom with it. On experi- 
by the United States Department 
been found that 


Agriculture it has 


ment 


ot 


the type of clays known as the vellow 
and brown plastic, are best. The fire 
clay. white clay, and the blue clays are 
none of them suitable. The manufac- 


sorghum syrup is a too compli- 
us to describe at this 
who w 1 to 


ture of 
cated process for 
time. Any of 





our 





readers 


go into this matter may easily do so 
without cost by dropping a post card 
to the United States Department or 

















— 
lture, Washington, D. C., askine 
rmers’ Bulletin 477 on So im 

“up Manufacture. This bull is 


both complete and up-to-date. 


Spraying for Dandelion: 


A Nebi 
Riggers 
pap 
solution 
not hurt 


aska correspondent w1 
igo I read an art it 
ich gave a recipe 


your i 
1] dandelions ang 


| 1s 
yuld kill 


yrass.” 








E in North Dakor nd 
se\ western stfates 
proved that it is possible to kil n- 


hurt the a \ 
raying with a mixture made by dis- 
two pounds of iron sul) vat, 
ras) in a gailon of water. is 
put on three or four days at he 
cut, and when the is 


delions, vet not 





soiving 





(¢ ppe 





grass been 


- 
Has 


no likelihood of rain for twenty u 
hours. It takes about fifty galle to 
the acre. The spray blackens the dan- 
delion leaves, and slightly change 

color of the grass. If the sol yn 
touches cement walks, they will be 
changed to a rusty color. If the dan- 


delions are to be killed, the spray 
be repeated at least five or six times 
during the The method 


season. has 
proved quite successful at some oF the 
western experiment stations, but we 
notice that at the New York station 


they have not had very good succegsg, 
Private parties have tried it, but they 
usually fail to apply it with sufficient 
persistence to lead them to expect s 
cess. It must be put on in a fine n 
not as a coarse spray. 





Double Corn Kernels 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“In my test box, I found a kerne! of 
corn with two shoots. Both were strong 
and hardy, and there were plenty of 
strong root sprouts. I never heard of 


the like before, and would like to know 


if you ever did. I saved the kernel 
and took it up to the bank, where I 
kept it in a glass in a little water, and 
now the stalks are four inches gh. 
What do you think of this? Is a double 


corn kernel a rare occurrence?” 
T 


} 





Double corn kernels are rather rare, 
we have occasionally seen them, 

a few have been sent in to the 

fice The two shoots seem to be 
caused by a double germ. It might be 
worth while for someone interested in 


to 
the 
oil 


double- 
hope of starting a 
and strong in r- 

We doubt, 
rm would be 
deg 


rree, 


plant breeding plant such 








pow 


double 


however 





marked 
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(STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 





Note Book and Camera in 
Foreign Countries. 














_ Free Trade Holland 


Holland is free trade; Germany is 
hig) ly protected. The two countries 
adjoin each other“without so much as 

er dividing. As a result of this 
rence in the tariff of the two coun- 
prevail on 


dit 
curious conditions 


the border. 


They are described at 
or length by an Englishman who 
a long time studying minutely 


Holland agriculiire the year be- 


ve went through. 
Dutchmen 


ty thousand work in 


G ian factories, but live across the 
porder in Holland. Meat, bread, lard, 
e, tobacco. and most of the other 

es which ordinary workinen buy 

‘ much cheaper in Holland than in 
( any. That is because Helland 
} ittle or no tariff on these things, 
‘ Germany has a high tariff. The 
f ries are put up in Germany in- 
stecd of Holland in order to avoid the 
G an tariff against manufactured 
eoods. German factories pay the high- 
e) ages which are characteristic of 
highly protected coutries. The 40,000 
Dutchmen who earn high wages in pro- 
tected Germany and spend them for 
( » products in free trade Holland 
‘ naking a good thing. Dutchmen 


own factories both in Holland and 
ermany say that they can produce 
S 15 per cent more economically in 
Hi nd than in Germany. They have 
c«iories in Germany to evade the high 


customs. 

olland sends each year to other 
couitries about $600,000,000 worth of 
products. About half this value is rep- 


resented by agricultural products, and 
other half by manufactured goods. 
It interesting to know that in the 

nited States farm products also make 
up about one-half of the exports. Each 
year Holland sends out about $200.000,- 


vorth of butter, cheese, vegetables, 
buibs, oleomargarine, and small grains. 
She brings in each year about $200,- 
600.000 worth of small grains. 


Judged from outward appearances, 
h agriculture is very prosperous. 
as we were able to notice, farms 
re kept in better condition than any 
place we had ever seen before. Those 
should know say that Dutch farm 
ave been thriving in recent years 
as they have never prospered before. 
Everything looks bright, although some 
notice that rents and land values are 
rising in proportion to the prosperity, 
i that the indications are for harder 
times ahead of the coming generation 
unless their methods are improved suf- 
ntly to meet the increased cost of 


ht 





Vhy is Holland free trade? A glance 
at the export and import figures sug- 
gested to me that the Dutch small 
gre farmers would be greatly bene- 
In 





fited by a tariff on small grains. 


the average year, about $200,600,000 
worth of small grains are brought into 
the country, while only $140,000,000 
Worth are sent out. The Dutch small 


grain grower is in direct competition 
with the small grain growers of all the 
rid, yet they say that at present he 
is aking no agitation whatsoever for 
a tariff. One reason for this probably 
is that most of the small grain grow- 
ers also grow considerable amounts of 
potatoes, flax, straw, caraway seed and 





Other stuff which is exported. Those 
¥ crow mainly small grain would of 
( se benefit by a tariff. But those 
Dutchmen who have no more sense 
t to grow small grain on high- 
} d land have such poor mental ma- 


ery that they will never start arf 
agitation. The leaders of agricultural 
cht in Holland do not believe in a 


Ti for small grains, because they 
k} that such a tariff would result 
} e raising of more wheat, rye and 
0a instead of devoting the land to 
j re or market garden crops. Such 
a ult would be a step backward to- 


te i Dutch agriculture. Dutch states- 

do not believe in a tariff on small 
: s because they think that the ben- 
to the farmers would not be so 
¢ as the increased cost of living to 
t workmen. The many Dutchmen 
are dairymen, or who grow mainly 


. vegetables, nursery stock, etc., 
lear that a tariff 6n small grains would 
c e other nations to discriminate 
@cainst the agricultural products that 
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they have for exportation. The market 
gardeners and other intensive farmers 
hire much labor, and they fear that a 
tariff on small grain would make high- 
er wages necessary. 

Arguments on free trade and protec- 
tion can be prolonged for an indefinite 
length of time. To me, the strongest 
argument for free trade in Holland was 
the difference between the Dutch farm- 
ing and the farming just across the 
border in Germany. J couldn't help 
but wonder if the difference in the tar- 
iff had something to do with it. The 
land seemed to be exactly the same. 
Where, on the Dutch side, the land 
was tilled like a garden, or was in lux- 
uriant pasture, on the German side was 
marsh waste rather poor pasture. 
Did the tariff in Germany and the lack 


or 


of tariff in Holland have anything to 
do with this? The thought occurred 
to me that just possibly the lack of 
tariff on Dutch farm products stimu- 
lated the farmers to keep awake and 
do their best at all times, while the 
German farmers, on the other hand, 


sheltered behind high tariff walls, went 
to sleep. Of course, it is foolish to 
think that the entire difference between 
German and Dutch agriculture on eith- 
er side of the border is accounted for 
entirely by the tariff. Many other 
things, no doubt, enter in. 

Several years ago, the Dutch Agri- 
cultural Committee passed the follow- 
ing resolutions in regard to a tarift on 
small grains: 

“1. It would 
of farmers. 

“2. A duty on a_= single product 
would drive agriculturists into small 
grain instead of dairy farming. 

“3. Protection would lead to more 
protection, and not only to import du- 
ties for agricultural products, but on 
agricultural machinery, ete. 

“4. It is not proved that in protec- 
tionist countries agriculture is better 
off than here.” 

Agricultural and horticultural socie- 
ties have passed similar resolutions, 
even in the grain growing parts of Hol- 
land. The only way in which I can 
understand why these farmers should 
pass resolutions of this sort is that 
they are thriving, and realize that if 
they are to continue ta thrive, they 
must not raise the cost of living by 
placing a tariff on food products. 

Much Dutch agriculture is conducted 
on what might be called a_ factory 
basis. Much labor and very little land 
is used. Success depends largely upon 
the skill of the laborers, the knowledge 
of agriculture possessed by the man- 
agers, and their ability as salesmen. 
With the exception of butter and 
cheese, their agricultural products do 
not meet with any great amount of 
competition in the world market. 

As to what suggestions we in the 
United States can get from the Dutch 
free trade policy, it is hard to say. 
It must be remembered that Holland 
is a small country, and that it depends 
largely for its prosperity upon trading. 
If the Dutch farmers were in the posi- 
tion of the United States farmers, I am 
quite sure they would strenuously re- 
sist the taking of the tariff off farm 
products until it was also taken off 
manufactured products. 

There are lessons for the American 
farmer to learn from free etrade Hol- 
land, and from protected Germany. 
German conditions resemble those of 
the United States more than Holland. 
It would seem that at present it would 
pay us to study carefully the relation 
of farmers to protection in Germany. 
The indications are that it would be 
yell for American farmers for several 
years to come to do their best to keep, 
up the tariff on farm products. But as 
agriculture becomes more intense, and 
the manufacturing interests develop 
more, we must study the theory of the 
free trade systems of Holland and Eng- 
land. 

Who in the United States would care 
to be responsible for a tariff schedule 
on agricultural products? Whose vi- 
sion is wide enough to make it fair to 
all parties? Let us assume that the 
present 25-cent tariff on each bushel 
of wheat really protects the American 
wheat grower and secures for him an 
advanced price of several cents per 
bushel. In such a case, everyone else 


slacken the energies 





in the country pays for the wheat 
grower’s protection, the corn belt farm- 
er included. The corn belt farmer, the 
southern cotton farmer, the western 
fruit grower (always assuming that the 
protection is rea!) will all have slight- 
iy higher living expenses, and will find 
it necessary in the end to pay slightly 
higher wages because of the tariff on 
wheat. If the agriculture of the north- 
west needs a tariff to remain in healthy 
condition, by all means put protection 
on wheat. But if the agriculture of the 
northwest has now reached the point 
where it would be improved by diversi- 
fication of crops, why continue to fos- 
ter the mining of the soil by wheat 
plants? There is a tariff on corn of 
15 cents a bushel. Occasionally this 
serves as a real protection against corn 
from the Argentine. Of course, we 
corn belt farmers think it would be 
nice to preserve this tariff; it might 
come in handy some time. Especially 
will we think this true in short crop 
years, when we need highly protected 
prices in order to make normal profits. 
Just the same, the cotton farmer, the 
wheat grower, the corn manufacturer, 
and manufacturers in general, must 
look on corn belt farmers as _ selfish 
for wanting to preserve the tariff on 
corn. At present there is a tariff of 
from $2 to $4 per head on the 100,000 
to 200,000 feeder cattle which every 
year are brought up from Mexico. This 
tariff protects the western cattle grow- 
er. If anything, it seems to be a dis- 
advantage to the corn belt feeders. 
There is a tariff of 6 cents on each 
pound of butier and cheese. This ap- 
pears to be real protection, for in the 
year 1911 there were brought into the 
United States $10,000,000 worth of 
dairy products, while there were only 
$3.000,000 worth sent out. Many men 
do not enjoy “pulling teats,” but just 
the same, dairy farming must rank as 
one of the most progressive sort, a 
type which should be encouraged. It 
would seem well, therefore, to give but- 
ter and cheese more protection than 
most other farm products. On a pound 
of sugar there is a tariff, varying with 
the quality of the sugar, from .95 to 1.9 
cents per pound. This is real protec- 
tion, because the United States imports 
most of her sugar. The growing of su- 
gar beets is one of the most intensive 
forms of farming. On the theory of 
the protection of infant industries, it 
would seem logical to keep a substan- 
tial tariff on sugar. It would be a 
splendid thing for the northern half of 
the corn belt if there were three or 
four beet sugar factories for every one 
now existing. There is no tariff on cot- 


ton, yet in the vear 1911 the United 
States brought in cotton worth ten 


times as much as the combined imports 
of corn, wheat, oats and rye. 

Surely the making of a tariff is a 
strange and wondrous thing. Right 
down at the bottom of things, we are 
all of us for fair play, and superficial 
examination of the tariffs of England, 
Germany and Holland convinces me 
that in tariff matters I am neither re- 
publican nor democrat. I merely want 
that tariff to prevail which will insure 
in the long run the best type of rural 
civilization. It would seem common 
sense to keep up a substantial tariff on 
farm products until the tariff on man- 
ufactured goods is taken off. Other- 
wise, the indications are for a halt in 
the steady increase in land values, and 
an increase in the tendency of farmers 
to drift to town. I want to see a strong 
rural civilization in the United States, 
because I think such a civilization is 
more competent to serve as a balance 
wheel for the nation than city civiliza- 
tion. The character of our tarfff will 
influence the type of the American 
farmer. For that reason I want farm- 
ers to have the say-so of agricultural 
tariffs, and not city men. 

Really, it would be a fine thing, in a 
roundabout way, if all tariffs were to 
be taken off of farm products at this 
time. It would wake farmers up with 
a jerk, and they might pull together in 
a farmers’ political party, demanding 
the removal of the tariff on manufac- 
tured goods. Another way in which 
the removal of the tariff on farm prod- 
ucts might be a good thing is in the 
stimulation of agricultural thought. 
Farmers who work with no tariff walls 





in front of them use their brains. A 
little over thirty years ago, when the 
tariffs were taken from Dutch farm 
products, farming in Holland for sev- 
eral years fell into the “dumps.” But 
after a time, farming was stimulated 
by the lack of protection; the farmers 
learned scientific methods; they be- 
came friends with their neighbors, and 


cooperated; and they entered the mar- 
kets of the world with their agricul- 


tural produce, and sold where it paid 
them the best. Lack of agricultural 
protection in Holland seems to have 
been a good thing both for the farmers 
and for the manufacturers. 


When to Plow Under Vege- 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to know is the 
best time to plow under broom corn 
stalks on land that needs about 100 
pounds of limestone and 500 pounds of 
rock phosphate to the acre. The sub- 
ject came up among several farmers. 
Some said they should be plowed under 
when green. Others that they 
should be allowed to dry.” 

So far as possible, all vegetable mat- 
should be when 
green. If it is allowed to dry, it inter- 
feres with the moisture 
in the soil when plowed under. When 
plowed under more 
rapidly and comes more quickly into a 
condition available to plant roots. Of 
course on soils which are likely to 
wash, it may be well not to plow under 
the broom corn stalks green, but to 
wait until the following spring. 

We presume our correspondent 
knows that rock phosphate must be 
applied in connection, either with 
green manure, or with stable manure 
if it is to become available to plants 
within the next three or four years. 
Rock phosphate plowed under with dry 
broom corn stalks would become very 
slowly available. Plowed under with 
green broom corn stalks, it might be- 
come available a little more rapidly. If 
it is to be of any use within the next 
year or two it should be plowed under 
with stable manure or a rank growth 
of green clover or other legume, 


when 


said 


plowed under 


ter 
movement ot 


green it decays 


Flower-of-An-Hour 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
the pods of a weed which are a little 
like ordinary velvet weed or butter- 
print. He writes: 

“This weed comes up in May in the 
corn field, and even if it is kept out 
until the corn is laid by, it will then 
come up and go to seed in about four 


weeks. It grows twelve to fifteen inch- 
es high, and has five creamy white 


petals, that become reddish brown in 
the center. The flowers open early in 
the morning, and close about eleven 
o'clock. I think you can easily recog- 
nize this weed from the seed pod. I 
have thirty-two acres that were in sod 
and put into corn last year. I would 
like to put it into oats and seed to 
clover and timothy, but this piece is 
thoroughly seeded to this weed, and it 
is hard to keep it out of the 
field. Can you tell me of any way to 
kill out this weed? I will appreciate 
it if you can.” 

Flower-of-an-hour, although a much 
lower growing weed, and with larger 
flowers, is nevertheless a close relative 
of butter-print or velvet weed. In their 
habits of growth, the two weeds are 
really very much alike. Both are an- 
nuals, and both spread because they 
produce an abundance of seed, which 
lives over in the ground for many 
years. Neither of them are dangerous 
weeds, but both of them are annoy- 
ing, especially in cultivated fields. In 
small grain fields, meadows and pas- 
tures they generally cause very little 
trouble if the ground is well seeded 
with grasses. There is no short cut in 
the killing of flower-of-an-hour, any 
more than there is in killing cockleburs, 
or butter-print. “Vhen the land is eul- 
tivated, clean cultivation must be given 
—when it is seeded to grass, a full 
seeding must be sown, so that there 
will be no room for weeds. 


other 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FIsK 


TIRES 


HEAVY CAR TYPE FISK TIRES, 
Built for Greatest Service on 
Heavy Cars, Practicaily Eliminate 
Tire Troubles on Lighter Vehicles 


HEAVY CAR TYPE FISK TIRES 
their 
strength and resistance for 


have in exclusive construction 
Greatest 
Service on heavy cars. This means for 
the light car a surplus approaching the 


practical elimination of tire troubles. 


In perfecting Fisk Tires to the point of 
Greatest Service the requirements of the 
heavy car were taken as standard and 
the aim of the entire Fisk design was 
towards meeting the severe strains of 
The user of the 
light car is a great gainer thereby. 


Carrying great weights. 


In the exclusive HEAVY CAR TYPE 
Construction there are four plies of fabric 
used in the 3-inch sizes—more fabric 
than found in the same sizes of other 
makes. The greatest tire value obtainable 
today is in the HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FISK EQUIPMENT for light cars. 


Write Dept. 44 for Latest Fisk Booklet 


The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 


FARGO—405-407 N. Pacific Ave. 
BUTTE—101 East Broadway 
OMAHA~—2210 Farnam St. 


DETROIT —262 Jefferson Ave. 

ST. PAUL—160 West Sixth St. 
MILWAUKEE -452 Milwaukee St. 
DES MOINES—911 W. Locust St. ST. LOUIS— 3917 Olive St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—820 Hennepin Ave. KANSAS CITY—1604 Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO—1440 S. Michigan Bd.; 932 Sheridan Rd.; 4000 Washington Bd. 


Branches in 41 Cities 


TO A RIM BEARING EITHER ONE OR BOTH OF THE ACCOMPANYIN PECTION STAMPS) WHEN FILLED WITH ANY 


FISK PNEUMATIC TIRES ARE GUARANTEED WHEN FILLED WITH A/R AT THE RECOMMENDED PRESSURE AND ATTACHED aes 
| : : | 
db SUBSTITUTE FOR AIR OR ATTACHED TO ANY OTHER RiMS TEAN THOSE SPECIFIED, OUR GUARANTEE 18 WITHDRAWN 





























Bovee’s Compound Horizontal Furnaces 


; e 
At Manufacturer’s Prices 
Save 40 per cent of fuel and cost. 
16-inch doors. Heavy coal grates—large combustion 
radiator. 
ng travel of heat. Easy to operate. 

i ially for farm use. 
Will soon save cost in fuel. Write for particulars, 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 8th St, | WATERLOO, IOWA 


eH AY 


Ship your hay to 
ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 
192 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Largest handlers of hay in the middlewest. 





Burn perfectly coal or wood. 
chamber—compound 


Most practical heating plant for 
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Important Decision to Co- 
operative Associations 


In a recent issue, we referred briefly 
to the 


supreme 


decision handed down by the 
court of Iowa in April on the 
clause incorporated 
of a 
cooperative 
received the full 
and condense it in 


which is 
constitution and by-laws 

he Iowa 
societies. We have 
text 
the : 
Henry Reeves, a hog buyer at De- 
against the 


’ Cooperative y 


of the decision, 


following: 
corah, lowa, brought suit 
Decorah Farn 
t njoin and 


+ 


agents ce 


ners Society, 


restrain the society, its 


from 


iu a 
emploves 
or re¢ 
under a 
entered into 
This contract, it is claimed, 
and is monopolistic in character, 
valid, in restraint of trade, and unfair, 
because it tended to drive all compet- 
jtors from the market. The 
ws that the defendant society is aa 
organization of farmers incorporated 
general laws of the state for 
pecuniary profit. The capital stock is 
$20,000, $4,000 of which has been sub- 
scribed and paid for in cash. The so- 
iety was organized for the purpose of 
selling and shipping hogs at 
town of Decorah. The was 
$19 and at of the 
trial there were 350 stockholders, com- 
] d of farmers living in the vicinity 
of that The society had been in 
business for two full vears at the time 
this action commenced, and had 
purchased 24.628 hogs, paving therefor 
the $433,6¢ had been 
to speak of, and no divi- 
been 'ared. It was not 
ty to accumulate 
to be dis- 
among cholders. The 
Was to the 


or the hogs of its members. 


and 


nding, collecting, 


rvants 
dem 


amount Whatever 


arrangement between 
them. was 


in- 


evidence 


fe A } 


under the 


the stock 


per share, the time 


poss 


town. 
was 


sum of There 
no provi 
dends had de 


The policy ¢ he soc 
« vrilive rofit 


as 
tributed 
highest 


pur} get pos- 


sible price f 
It was 
agency 
and for 


conditi 


formed primarily as a selling 
for the members of the society, 
the bettering of the marketing 
Decorah. 

The by-law which was complained of 
by Mr. Reeves, and concerning which 
was brought, is as foliows: 

t} 


tile 


ns in 


the suit 

“In 
prosperity 
are 


order to insure success and 
of this society, its members 
to sell all their market 
produce and live stock through the so- 
ciety. Any member share holder 
who may prefer to sell his live stock 
to competitors in this market shall for- 
feit to the company, and pay over to 
its treasurer, from proceeds re- 
ceived for produce or live stock so sold 
to other firms or competitors, the 
amount as follows, five cents for every 
hundredweight sold to any competi- 
tor.” 

Reeves was the local hog buyer at 
the town of Decorah, buying for the 
Chicago market, and he claims that 
the society was so organized as to 
drive him from the field. That fhe 
members of the society were bound to 
sell their hogs to the society under the 
penalty of paying a forfeit, and that it 
was organized for the purpose of mo- 
nopolizing the business at Decorah, and 
Was so operated, not only by and with 
its members and stockholders, but with 
strangers, so as to force him to pay 
more than the market price, or to get 
out of business at that place. The tes- 
timony showed that the society bought 
from farmers who were not members 
of the society. It also showed that 
when members sold to Reeves, or any- 
one else, they paid the society five 
cents per hundred pounds for all hogs 
sold to anyone other than the society. 
In order for Reeves to get any business 
from the members of the society. it 
Was necessary to pay them ten cents 
per hundred pounds more than the so- 
ciety was willing to pay. Five cents 
of this went to the society, and the 
other five cents was retained by the 
member. The practice of the society 
in buying from those who were not 
members made it more than a mere 
selling agency. It not only acted as a 
seller. but also purchased in the open 
market from members and non-mem- 
bers alike. 

The district court of Winneshiek 
county sustained Reeves’ contention, 
and rendered a decision which perpetu- 
ally restrains and enjoins the codpera- 
tive society, its manager, its president, 
and its secretary. and the agents, ser- 
vants, officers, directors and employes 
of the society, from exacting, collect- 
ing, receiving, or in any manner ac- 
cepting any sum or amount whatever 


: 7 
required 


or 


ne 


' 











from any 
upon 


bids made by any cor 
the general market a 
corah and vicinity, as an induc: 
or condition upon which said 

shail, or may dispose of five sto 
plaimtiff (Reeves), his servants, a 
and that plaintiff 
judgment against the defendant fi 
costs. In other words, the lowe) 
held that the penalty clause whic 
quired members to pay the societ 
cents ] 1 on any stock 


De. 
ent 
ler 
< to 
nts 
ive 
the 
irt 
re- 
five 

ch 
the 


tor 
. ’ } , 
or empioyes, 


rr hundred 
they might sell to any other th; 
society should not be enforced. 

The societ¥ appealed to the su) 
court of the state, and a decisio1 
handed down April 10th, the decision 
being written by Judge Deemer. The 
court quotes sections of the Iowa stat. 
utes Which forbid companies, corpora. 
tions, partne1 or associations 
from entering into any agreement, con. 
tract or combination with any other 
dealer or dealers, whether within op 
without the state, for the fixing of the 
price or prices at which any commod- 
ity or any article of commerce sha!! be 
sold, or to divide between said dealers 
the aggregate, or net proceeds of 
earnings of said dealers and selle 
any portion thereof, or to enter into 
any trust, pool, combination or associ- 
ation Which has for any of its objects 
the prevention of full and free compe- 
tition among buyers, sellers or dealers 
in any commodity or any article of 
commerce, or to do or permit to be 
done anything whereby the free action 
of competition in buying or selling of 
any commodity or any article of com- 
merce is restrained or prevented. 

The court savs that without re 
ence to these Iowa statutes, monopo- 
lies have always been odious at com- 
mon law, and all contracts, arranze- 
ments or agreements in restraint 
trade or of free competition are voi 
A large number of decisions rende) 
by different courts are quoted to s 
tain this view. Among these decis 
is one rendered by the supreme cou 
of Massachusetts, in a case very simi 
lar to the one here discussed. 
granite manufacturers of a city for 
an association a by-law of which 
vided that any member having 
ness transactions with any other suck 
manufacturers of the city should f 
each transaction contribute 
the association’s expenses from §$1 to 
$500, the amount to be determined by 
the association. By means of fines of 
from $10 to $100 on members for deal- 
ing with an outside granite dealer. his 
business was ruined. The court held 
that though the association’s object 
was competition, the means—coercion 
by fines—were illegal, so that the asso- 
ciation was liable for the injury. 

Referring to the Decorah case, 
court says: 

“True it is that each of the mem! 
of this association might have con- 
cluded not to sell any of his hogs to 
the plaintiff (Reeves) and perhaps all 
might have agreed in advance not to 
do so. This would have been freedom 
of trade. But here there is freedom 
of trade in form, but annexed to that 
freedom is a fine or penalty for exer- 
cising such freedom. This is restraint 
of trade, or rather restraint of compe- 
tition. That such fine or penalty made 
the society an illegal one is to our 
minds too clear for argument. The 
plaintiff was placed at a disadvanta 
and could not compete with the society 
in purchasing hogs from its members, 
and the members were not free to deal 
With the plaintiff. If they dealt with 
him, he either forfeited his profit by 
reason of having to pay too much jor 
his hogs, or they forfeited a part of 
the purchase price as a penalty 
selling to another. To our minds, t 
was undue restraint of competition. 
as the term is now understood, in 
straint of trade.” 

The supreme court therefore affirm 
the decision of the lower court agains 
the codperative society. 

This decision is likely to be of v 
great importance to the farmers’ 
operative associations of Iowa, ant 
would seem wise for them to join in 
employing the very best counsel and 
re-draft such by-laws as seem to be in 
conflict with the decision. 
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~ To Prevent Washing 


A southern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What shall we do to stop the tre- 
mendous losses through the numerous 
ditches on the farm? Shall we plant 
quick-growing willows, or sow sweet 
cover in and near these ditches to 
stop the Washing and to get some profit 
from them? It would be worth a life 
subscription to Wé€allaces’ Farmer to 
any ‘armer or land owner to know how 
io stop this waste.” 

Parts of southern Iowa, Missouri, 
and southern Illinois seem to be pe- 
culiarly susceptible to washing. This 
jJand is rolling and some of it is under- 
jaid with hardpan. Part of it origi- 
nally was in timber. In organic mat- 
ter, nitrogen and the mineral elements 
of soil fertility this land is poorer than 
the more level, black, prairie soil. 

Rapidly moving water causes soils 
to wash. Water moves most rapidly 
on rolling land. On clay soils it will 


move more rapidly than on loams or 
sand. If the soil is filled with organic 
matter, Whether it comes from ma- 
nure. from leaves, grass roots, or green 
manure, water moves more slowly be- 


cause the soil particles are larger, and 
ave stronger absorptive qualities. 
If the land is in grass or a cover crop 
like rye, clover or vetch, water moves 
more slowly because of the obstruction 
offer-d by the vegetation, and the in- 
creased absorbtive power of the soil. 
When a cover crop is on the land, the 
water even though it is moving rapidly, 


they 








can carry much less soil with it. Wa- 
ter moves less rapidly over soil in 
which there is plenty of lime. The | 


reason for this is that lime causes 
small soil particles to join together, 
thus making it more difficult for water 
to carry them away. Under drainage 
helps prevent the rapid run off of sur- 


face water. Very briefly in this para- 
graph we have stated some of the fun- 
damentals which bear on the washing | 
of soil. Now let us consider what 


should be done with a given field which 
has started to wash badly. In the first 


place, is this field so rolling that 1t 
really should not be farmed? There 
are sore lands, even in the corn belt, 
which had best be left in timber. For- 
esting land is the most effective way 
of preventing washing and in extreme 
cases should always be used. Most 


rolling corn belt soil need not be for- 
ested, but there is the problem as to 


whether to cultivate it or put per- 
manently dewn to grass. There are 
maiy fields which should never be 
plowed. Our readers must use their 


own judgment as to just what fields 


these are. There are a great many 
rolling fields which can be plowed if | 
careful management is given. The | 


particular field under our considera- 
tion we will say is one that can be 
plowed under proper management. Un- 


fortunately it has started to wash. V 
shaped gullies having started to form 
about half way down some of the steep- 
er slopes. Each year there are three 


or four heavy rains which greatly deep> 
en these gullies, carrying off large 
amounts of the most fertile surface 
soil. These gullies need special treat- 
ment. Perhaps it will be best to fill 
them up with brush, putting straw or 
hay or other finer material on top of 


the brush, and then stones or some- | 


thing of that sort to hold the mass in 
place. There are many materials which 
can be used for filling in gullies that 
have begun washing and to catch the 
soil as it comes from above. If the 
gullving has not gone very far,, we 
Would try to stop the washing by seed- 
ing heavily to a mixture of timothy, 
red top and sweet clover. Red top and 
sweet clover are especially good as soil 
binders. Some gullies may be man- 
aged simply by filling them in when 
the land is plowed. As a preliminary 
to this it is often best to lay tile down 
the sully and then cover. An expen- 
sive way to manage these gullies is to 


throw concrete dams across them at 
intervals. Each man must use his own 
ingenuity in determining just what is 


the best plan for him in stopping gul- 
lying. The one certain thing is that 
steps must be taken at once, for a 
gully once started rapidly deepens and 
Widens, causing in many cases hun- 
dreds of dollars of loss every year. 


Now for the management of the field 
asa whole. If the land is to be left in 
Cultivated crops, much may be gained 
by cultivating in the right way. Plow 





across the slope, along contour lines 
(lines of the same elevation). Plant 
your corn and drill your small grains 
across the slopes. If you plow or plant 
with the slope you give the water a 
splendid chance to start gullying. Plow 
deeply. This is an advantage because 
it gives the soil greater absorbing 
power, and diminishes the amount of 
water left to run off. Spread large 
amounts of manure on rolling land. 
Manure prevents washing because of 
its absorptive powers. Green clover, 
cowpeas, rye, vetch, or in fact any 
crop plowed under green is good be- 
cause it acts in the same manner. If 
the land is in corn, we would sow rye 
and vetch or cowpeas at the last cul- 
tivation, the idea being to have a crop 
on the land over winter to prevent fall, 
winter and early spring washing. 

When worst comes to worst, rolling 
lands may be handled as they are in 
the South and in China. Side hill 
ditches may be run around the slopes 
on the contour lines, or the land may 
be leveled off into terraces. This 
means extra labor, and part of the 
land is taken out of cultivation, but in 
aggravated cases it is the only way to 
prevent the destruction of the land and 
yet keep it in cultivation. 

We would be glad to hear from any 


| of our corn belt readers as to definite 


methods they have employed in pre- 
venting washing. For the benefit of 
those who wish to study this matter 
thoroughly, we suggest writing to the 
Illinois Station at Urbana, for Circular 
119, to the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
for Farmers’ Bulletins 20 and 245, and 
to the state geologist of North Caro- 
lina, at Raleigh, for Bulletin 17 on Ter- 
racing of Farm Lands. 





Morning-Glories 


A South 
writes: 

“IT would like to know how we can 
kill morning-glories. I have a patch 
in my field and would like to know how 
to get rid of them.” 

Our readers have suggested many 
ways of handling morning-glories. Last 
year one of our Illinois readers said 
that he had completely killed out the 
morning-glories in two years by seed- 
ing the infested field to clover and 


Dakota correspondent 





timothy and pasturing with sheep. Not | 


only did he kill out the morning-glo- 


ries by pasturing with sheep, but he | 
also got rid of the wild roses and sev- | 
eral other weeds which had been the } 


cause of much trouble. An Iowa read- 
er last year wrote us that at the time 
of plowing he had turned hogs in on 
his field infested wif morning glories, 
The hogs ate the underground root- 
stocks of the morning-glories and he 
was not troubled any more with them. 
Another one of our Iowa readers has 
for many years followed the scheme of 
plowing fields infested with morning- 
glories in late July or August. By 
plowing the morning-glories at this 
season of the year, he claims to be able 
to give them such a set-back that they 
never recover. Another of our read- 
ers hoes morning-glories just after a 
rain. He thinks there is something 
about hoeing right after a rain that is 
especially destructive. Some of our 
Nebraska friends put morning-glory 
infested fields into alfalfa, and find 
that the frequent mowing of alfalfa in 
time gets the best of the morning- 
glories. 

In addition to these schemes, are 
three methods which are standard for 
any bad weed. They are, the fallow 
method, smother-crop method, and the 
clean cultivation method. The fallow 
method consists in spring plowing the 
land, and giving a disking or harrow- 
ing every ten days or two weeks, so 
that there is no green growth of any 
sort on the surface of the ground. The 
smother-crop method consists in pre- 
paring the ground into a good seed 
bed, and seeding heavily to some rank 
growing crop, such as rape, buckwheat, 
sorghum or millet. The clean cultiva- 
tion method consists merely in culti- 
vating so cleanly that not a particle 
of morning-glory vine is seen above 
the ground for more than two or three 
days. All three of these methods are 
rather hard to apply. Their success 
depends entirely upon how completely 
morning-glories are kept from show- 
ing themselves above the ground. If 
no morning-glory leaves get above the 
ground for a year, the roots will be 
starved out. 
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The K-r-i-t-Farmer 
drives a low-priced car 
of high-priced efficiency 


That’s what 4000 K-r-i-t-Farmers tell us. They satisfied 
themselves on the power of the K-r-i-t motor, the durability of 
the K-r-i-t transmission and the strength of the K-r-i-t axle, 

They have proved for themselves that the motor isthe heart, the lungs, 
the very life of any motor car; the transmission, its muscles and nerves; 
the axle its backbone and legs. 

No farmer would buy a horse with weak legs or a weak back. The 
K-r-i-t-Farmer knows the strength and safety of the K-r-i-t Axle. He en- 
joys that feeling of security afforded by the knowledge of extra braking 
surface. Here’s how intrinsically good the K-r-i-t Axle really is: 

The K-r-i-t axle is of the semi-float- | Oncethe gears areset and aresatisfactory 
ing, split housing type, Sore 
The malleable iron and tube con- It requires great accuracy to make axles 
struction give a rigid support to of this type so they can be assembled 
the gear bearings, maintaining an Thiswe moenabted to do as we make our 
exact alignment of the gears at own gears within.our own organization. 
all times eye p —" to Wehave used * is type of axle on, Krit 
quiet running and long life. ©  aramed to © roke 
The centre housing casting 1S SO yo Sire Noa | Prager dead nil. 
constructed that the metal re- e spring suspension on the K-r-1-t car 
quired for the bearing supports 
also carries the stresses of the 
load on the axle. 


helps the axle in that it is flexible and 
does not bind the axle or put any undue 
strain upon it. , 
Let us tell you what 4000 K-r-i-t-Farmers 

This construction is actually lighter in say of the K-r-i-t axle. 

weight than a corresponding pressed 

steel full floating axle and is used b t ! 

most of the higher priced cars and al- bring the K-r-i-t to your farm. 
most universally onthebestforeigncars, Write us today—now. 


Send for the name and address of the near- 
est K-r-i-t dealer and he will be gladto 
Krit Motor Car Company, 1604 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


7, 


All Models $900 f. o. b. Detroit 4 - : <a 
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There are many buggies on the aOR, 
ket these days that /ook fine enough 
¥ when theyare new—but there’s more 
to a buggy than paint—there’s only 
one way to protect yourself. 
You can know you are getting a 
buggy of high quality throughout 
only by buying one made by a manu- 
facturer with a reputation for high 
class work. 
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“Majestic” Buggy 
oO. 


Kratzer Quality Carriages are sold by Reliable Dealers 


They are made here in Des Moines; made right for the worst kind 
of roads; made of the very finest materials, beautifully finished. 
Some of them have been in service 15 and even 20 years—almost 
without repairs. When you buy a Kratzer you snow you are get-" 





ting the right buggy for your purpose; the best buggy made—and 
most economical in the end. 


“i : Erie 
Buy a Kratzer now, and you will have a beautiful, : 
easy-riding, easy-running buggy whose high qual- sy Kratzer Carriage 
ity will be a credit to you; and you will have a Company 
PR EE ee Fe oe 102 W. First Street 
Send Us This Coupon for * Des Moines, lowa 


Valuable Buggy Facts 


Let us give you our catalog and the real inside facts 
about Kratzer buggies before you decide what buggy 
you will buy. If there is no dealer in you town, 
just mail the coupon, 


@ Quality carriages 
































F Send me your FREE catalog 
and details about Kratzer 


24 Kratzer Carriage Co. Ps Name wiiciaiciceo 
: i bam sa sore lowa e _—— or dD... 
@ State Co. 
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What Three Bushels More to the 


] ; IGHT years ago the farmeys in a central state 
averaged crops that ran three bushels less to the acre 
than they now get. 

Suppose each acre of farm land in the country were so tended that 
it produced an increase equal to that of this state. How much more 
money would you have with which to buy the luxuries of life that you 
earn and deserve? Your share in this prosperity depends entirely upon 
yourself. The first step for you to take is to fertilize your land prop- 
erly with manure spread by an 


IHC Manure Spreader 


Manure cannot be spread as it should be unless a machine is used. 
An IH C spreader covers the ground with an even coat, light or heavy 
as may be needed, and pulverized so that the plant food elements in 
the manure combine with the soil to the best advantage. 

The spreader that does this work as it should be done must have 

many excellent mechanical features. The apron should move without 
jerking; the beater should meet the load at exactly the right point to 
pulverize the manure without too greatly increasing the draft of the 
machine; the speed changes of the apron should be positive whether 
the spreader is going up hill or down. All these features are provided 
for in the construction of I H C spreaders. 

I H C spreaders are made in high and low styles, narrow and wide, 
with both reverse and endless aprons, for use under all conditions. 
There are machines with wood and with steel frames as may be de- 
manded by local conditions. 

The I H C local dealer carries in stock the machines best suited 

: to your locality. See him for catalogues and full information, 

W@W orwrite 


International Harvester Company of America 


‘ (Lucorporated) 
so 





Be Sure You Get a 
Pure Leather Shoe 


VER 90% of all shoes sold for less than 
$4.09 contain substitutes for leather in 
the heels, counters and soles. 


Whr pay pure leather prices 
for such shoes when you never 
know they are adulterated 
until you wear them and find —“g 
them unsatisfactory. SOLE LEATHER SOLES ‘WATERPROOF CORK & CEMENT FILLING 

There is one way to be sure you are get- sold during 1912. Every pair is honestly 
ting an honest leather shoe. Simply ask for mace of good leather. No substitutes for 
“Star Brand” shoes with the star on t feather are ever used. 
he 1t sunsints nee ae “Star Brand” shoes are made in 
ABO ADO RANSON LC cole. : styles—in all the different 

‘Star Brand” is the larrest selling Ene of —§ men, women and children. A 
shoes in the world. Over seven million pairs every deinand, both as to Style 

Don't pay leather prices for paper shoes. Always ask for and insist upon 
having ‘Star Brand’’ shoes. Nearly 20, 000 good merchants sell them. Don’t 
just go into ANY store, but hunt up the “‘Star Brand” dealer or write to us for 
the name of the nearest merchant who sells them. 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better 


RoseERTs, JOHNSON & RAND 


MANUFACTURERS h of international Shoe Co. sT.touls. 


SOLE LEATHEA HEELS 


over 750 


e to mere 
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Saginaws”’ that five huge factories 
er not to disappoint dairymen and 
ka minu . i eskeomibar: Hasn't the “Sagi 
cer d every improvement known to Silos in the past 7 yea irs? 
t e Saginaw Silo rece ntly ad ypt t! 1¢ Patented nae Steel Rib and 
the Spline- Dowel? \. asn't it th rinaw that made the All-Steel cx 
Frame famous? And was ever invented to ae peers ‘with th 
Saginaw “ain Anchor or t! e Saginaw Inner Anchor? Men, is ye ars 
iwisa wonder! ~ tha as a City Skyscraper. Even w So empty, it 
ands as in imovabie and strong as the great Rock of Gibraltar. Your 
l ; le r to th e edges, next to the wall. 
id ou sb ll soon have before vour eyes the 
atest Silo. No Dairyman or Stockman can af- 
ten t — 1 kes ow, saying you want the new Saginaw 
A r 
=a E mea LURE COMPAN . FORMERLY FARMERS HANDY 
WAGON COMPANY 
Saginaw, Mich. Des Moines,flowa Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
airo, til. Fort Worth, Texas (62) 
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| The Dust Mulch on Light 
Soils 


A correspondent in 
Nebraska, in commenting 
“Plant Roots and Clods,” 

was fine, 


is any 


Adams county, 
on our ar- 
says: 

but 
dan- 
his land too 


| 
| 


article 


a North 
} soils 
i. he 
and blow 
experime! 


and 
cultural i 


ise people who 
land to 
mulch 
the field 
blows off, 


such ligh arrow 


a dust O Is 
truction of 
dust mul 

the result is a fall 
He adds: 
should be 


top spé 


For the 


so-calle 
seed and all, and 
crop oft 


“The 


Russian 
thistles.” disk or 
packer 

It is possible in the semi-arid section 
light soils in 
a dust 


used. 


of the country, and on 
to form such 
as will blowing, especially in a 
dry time, and particularly on 
lands that are somewhat worn and 
somewhat deficient in soil moisture. 


It is utterly impossible for any per- 


any section, mulch 
favor 


more 


son to make suggestions on the man- 
agement of land that will apply infal- 
libly to all kinds of land under all 
sorts of weather conditions and in all 
As stated in the article in 
we would not attempt to do 
anything with clods in the fall. We 
would not harrow ground in the fall, 
but would leave it rough. For the sub- 
sequent freezing and thawing will 
break up the clods; while the rough- 
ness of the land will give the frost a 
better chance to get in its work, as well 
as catch snow and rain. 

Where land is light, where it is ex- 
posed to high winds, where experience 
teaches that it is liable to blow, we 
would keep the prevention of blowing 
always in mind. It is difficult to know 
just how to handle these lands. If 
they are harrowed till the surface is a 
fine dust, there is every opportunity 
for the soil itself to blow away. If 
they are rolled with a flat roller, they 
are more likely to blow than if left 
loose. The disk roller, or a packer 
while compacting the soil, leaves it 
somewhat rough and prevents blowing. 

We saw one year in the state of Iowa 
»p of wheat from ten acres 
out into the roads. The 

much greater in the semi- 

arid country. The policy we advocated 
in the article referred to by our corre- 
spondent is to prevent clod formation. 
be done by first disking, then 

and harrowing directly after- 

hat clods have no chance 


sections. 
question, 





an entire c 
of land 


danger is 


b lown 


agricultural 
how many 
general value, the 
his own farm and 
and feel free to go 
vy contrary to advice, no matter 
good it may be under widely dif- 
conditions from his. 

can not treat sandy the 
Way you do clay; nor vou 
the light e same Way you 
do the heavy soils in that same sec- 
tion; nor can you treat either of them 
as you would gumbo soil in the valleys 
of the humid section. In the semi-arid 
section the soil cleavage is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the humid section. 
In the humid section the strata are, so 
to speak, horizontal: in the semi-arid 
section, perpendicular. 

Professor Ten Eyck, who had long 
experience in the Kansas dry belt ex- 
periment station, once said to us that 
he had the best results by listing the | 
soil deep late in the fall and leaving it 
rough, so that the rain and melted 
snow could run sows and the water 
could be conserved by a proper dust 
mul 

In any section where iand is liable to 
blow, we would be careful about using 
the harrow than is necessary, 
and would under no circumstances use 
a smooth roller. The more vegetable 
matter you get into that soil, and, 
therefore, the root fiber, the less 
it is likely to blow. There are soils 
that are now good. which, 
if they are kept 


years, until the 


what 
ay read, or 
eat their 
1 Mm ust study 


own conditions, 


papers 
books, 


ferent 
You 

same 

treat 
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can 


soils th 


more 


more 
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growing corn for a few 
vegetable fiber de- 
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Finishing the Load 
We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay cep 


to give satisfaction. Our rack is made stro 
durable—tt is a great labor saver—tt saves on 

of your time in loading and one-half the 
unloading—spreads easily in barn. Write today ¢ 
descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, lowa 


WANTED 
160 to 200 Acre Farm 


in Central or Northern lowa 


Must be good land, smooth, fairly wel! 
drained and improved, and within three 
or four miles of railroad. 1 mean busi- 
ness. WILL PAY ALL CASH. Usele-s 
to reply unless prepared to offer actual 
bargain. WANT TO DEAL DIRECT with 
OWNER. Address 


“DIRECT,” care of Wallaces’ Farmer 








“tting better every 

If you want to be 

lera Kaiamazoonow. 

We prepay freight. Get our catalog; it 
tells the whole story. Address Dept. 4+. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Kansas C’y, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
No. Ft. Worth, Tex. 


SAVE $50 ENGINE” 
ENGINE- 

Buy your Gasoline Engine direct 4 

from the factory with a postage 

stamp—at least get posted on 

our 6-year Guarantee &ud money- 

faving prices. Write for free . 

trial offer and catalog. State style and size wan 


WITTE IRON WORKS C0. 1 £: 0 Oakland Ay.,KansasCity, Mo, 











“a Pump Grind Saw 
Made for 
4 Hard Use 
is) Wood Millis Are Best 
PR Engines Are Simple 
Feed Grinders Saw Frames 
teel Tanks 
Catalogues Free Agents Wanted 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 
Est. 1860. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


PROFIT IN PROTEIN 
AMikiielts Yorkshire Meat Meal 


(60 per cent Protein) 
‘balance” in feeding 
3. 








Furnishes the ideal ‘ 
and gilts carrying 
Write for Circular. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA 


POSITIONS WANTED 


The Iowa State College closes about June first 
e many of our students will be open f 
on farms and in other lines of pra 
k during the summer vacati on ending Sept 
"Advan 
CHARLES F. CURTISS, Dean 


Division of Agriculture, AMES. IOWA 




















composed, can not well be held « 


by a warranty deed. 
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Quack Agriculture 


Out of a general magazine for wo- 
men. an Iowa correspondent has made 
the ‘following clipping. He suggests 
tha! if there is anything in it, we 
could substitute plowing of the right 
sort tor the growing of clover, alfalfa, 
te 
on] ie most expensive of these in- 
gredients, nitrogen, can be had for 
nothing, and is tlfe motif for most of 
the work we do in the garden in the 
spring of the year. Were it not that 
we desire to get this free nitrogen, 
we would not need to dig our gardens 
oftener than every four or five years. 


The soil possesses the property of ab- 
stracting the nitrogen from the air, 
and 10 enable it to do so, and to get 
every atom possible nitrogenized, we 
resort to the process of deep digging 
or trenching’. It is the universal cus- 
tom of trenching which has kept the 
European gardens fertile since the 
earliest times. 


rhe first work in the garden in the 
earl’ spring, as soon as the soil can 
pe worked, is the trenching, which is 
comparatively simple. Beginning at 
« side of the garden or border, with 
shovel or spade throw one width the 
epth of the spade, to one side, which 
1 


il] leave a trench from which it 
ean There is a knack in this throw- 


ing Which should be observed. The 
aim is to so separate the soil in doing 
so that every particle will come in 
contact With the air. Throw it with 
a spreading sidewise motion of the 
spade, aS you would scatter it in a 
circle. A little practice will give pro- 
ficie icy.” 

We wonder where this “agricul- 
tural writer for women’s magazines 
got this idea. Possibly he has been 
rummaging in books written thirty 
years ago, or possibly the idea was 
just born with him, and he knows that 

is true without investigation. We 
are so glad to know that properly pul- 
verized soil thrown through the air 
will absorb nitrogen. Knowing this, 
we are tempted to start a fertilizer 
factory, based on the idea of nitrogen 
fixation by means of loose earth ex- 
posed to the air. 

Seriously, loosening the soil as soon 
as it is really dry enough in the spring 
does make more nitrogen available for 
plants, although not at all in the way 
this would-be agriculturist indicates. 
Loosening of the soil warms it up and 
jets in air, both of which conditions 
are favorable to the growth of bacte- 
ria. which take the nitrogen already 
in the soil and put it into forms which 
lant roots can use. These same con- 
ditions seem also to favor the growth 
of a certain kind of bacteria which are 
able to take small amounts of nitrogen 
from the air. Our friend, the ‘agricul- 
tural’ writer for women’s magazines, 
is really not so far wrong except in 
the reasons he gives. It is an essen- 
tial in gardening to pulverize the soil 
well to a considerable depth early in 
the season, but why not give the true 
reasons, instead of a fanciful one? 
Much of the “paper farming” which is 
popular just now in our magazines is 
nauseating except to those who do not 
know. 








Teosinte 


A southern Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“I wish to know concerning the value 
of teosinte as a forage plant. When 
snould it be planted? Would you drill 
it in, or check? How should the seed 
bed be prepared, and how should the 
‘trop be harvested? Will it do well in 
the latitude of southern Missouri?” 

During the past two years we have 
advised several of our readers con- 
cerning the growing of teosinte, and if 
this article comes to their notice, we 
Should be glad to hear from them. 
feosinte growing is an experiment in 
the corn belt. It is a warm season 
Pian’ requiring about the same condi- 
tions as corn. The yield of forage is 
even larger than of corn, but the feed- 
Ing value is slightly less because of a 
‘arge amount of water. It is usually 
arilied in rows three or four feet apart. 
It takes about four pounds of seed to 
the acre. The preparation of the seed 
bed and the cultivation are practically 
the same as that for corn. 

The plant is so little grown that 
“here is no definite method known ot 
Harvesting. It might be shocked like 
Corn. or cut with a mower, and handled 
like orghum. 

















Forty Years Building 


a Great Factory 


N a little one-room shop on South Water Street, 
Chicago, before the big Chicago fire of 1871, 
Thomas B. Jeffery, with two helpers, a man and a boy, 
laid the foundation for the great organization behind 
the Cross Country car. 


In forty years from this modest beginning, twenty- 
one of which were devoted to building up the bicycle 
industry, this organization has grown, until today five 
million dollars are invested in the Jeffery factory equip- 
ment alone, and every dollar’s worth of it is paid for. 
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VERY intelligent man and woman 


in America surely recalls the fact 











that the Rambler bicycle was the inost 





: popular bicycle of its type during the 


days of bicycle progress. 






Fifteen employes of this company 





have been in the organization for twenty 
years and over; fifteen from fifteen to 


The little room on 
South Water Street, 
Chicago, where the 
Jeffery business 
started before the 
great fire of 1871. 


twenty years; twenty-one from ten to 
fifteen years, and three: hundred and 
thirty-three from one to five years. 


/ i factory ground area today is 
Nor one hundred and four acres and 
Motor Cars the floor area twenty-five acres. 


Ask your banker what the name of 
Jeffery stands for in the motor car indus- 
try and consider well before you choose 
a car the standing and experience of the 
maker. 


A beautitul four-color reproduction of the 
Cross Country, from an oil painting by 
R. Philip Brainard, is ready for mailing. 
See the Cross Country by all means, at 
any Jeffery branch or dealer’s display 
room, but send for the picture anyway. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 





The Jeffery works at Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, where 96 per cent of 
al] Cross Country parts are made. 
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"GasPull Threshing 


Big Capacity—Short Time 


Seeds and grains in the straw hopper, cylinders that slug, straw racks 
that can't clean themselves and clogged riddles are the things that count 
on the wrong side in threshing. 


Rumely Grain Separators 
thresh all the grain in the cylinders and the large grate surface separates it completely. 
They are built in sizes to suit the large or Sasa tomar a 


‘AS LL 
Porte 


15-30 h.p. or 35-70 h.p. 
they form a reliable, cheap-running, efficient combination that cannot be equalled. 


Send for Data-Book No. 352 on the GasPull and our separator catalag — 
Kumely No. 532 or Advance No. 533. Ask the name of our nearest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS Co. 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
LaPorte, Ind. 





Des Moines, lowa 
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Get The Most 
| F 
The cost of a farm engine in the or Your Money 


end depends upon the length of time it will last and its economy of 
operation. A good farm engine lasts a lifetime, always does good work, 
and costs but little to operate. By getting a good engine you save both 
money and trouble. 
“INGECO” Farm Engines are not high priced, but in design and construc- 
tion they are the highest grade engines made. Remarkable for their econ- 
omy in fuel —on steady work they soon pay for themselves. Reliable, 
quick to start, simple to operate. They run as long as fuel is supplied. 


FROM 1!5 H. P. UP TO 60 H«P. PORTABLE, 
SEMI-PORTABLE, STATIONARY. 
Write at once for the name of the nearest dealer and catalog describing 
“INGECO” Engines, and the reasons why you should consider this engine 
By all means do not buy until you have found out all about “INGECO” 
Engines. The “INGECO” is the best all round farm engine 
made. It is the kind of farm engine you need on your farm. 
International Gas Engine Company 
156 Holtheff Place, CUDAHY, WIS. 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) 





is in its 
waterproofing. Genasco Roofing 
is made of Nature’s everlasting waterproofer— 
Crinidad Lake asphalt. 

It is rain-proof, sun-proof, wind-proof, heat-proof, 
cold-proof, acid-proof, and alkali-proof. And that 
means also that it is expense-proof. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Look for the hemisphere trademark 
onthe roll. Mineral or smooth surface—several weights. The Kante 
leak Kleet is a patent fastener and waterproofer for roofing seams. 

Write us for Good Roof Guide Book and samples, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company _ Philadelphia 
Largest producers of asphalt, an aryest 
rei hat rs of va i ng int A cr 
New York Chicago 
an Francisco 


APBLETON | 


Appleton-Goodhue Windmills will pump your water econ- 
omically, work whenever the wind blows and keep atit for 
years. For a nominal sum we will Insure for 5 years 
against cyclones, tornadoes, anything but neglect. 

\ Why experiment; buy a simple, sturdy, safe, self-oiling, 

\ self-governing Appleton Goodhue outfit, 


FARM POWERS 


When the wind don’t blow you will need an Appleton 
Gasoline Engine and pump jack. You can belt on to the 
pump, when needed, or run your churn, hand sheller, etc. 
For heavy work,running the huskerorsilo filler you haveyour 
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pick up to 18 H. P. Hopper cooled, speed changing device, ; 

single side rod; a perfect engine. Write us today. va 

APPLETON MFG. CO, 3382 Fargo St., Baiavis, iii, yA 2TOISHR 
> . SKIDDED- PORTABLE 








Washington Letter 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Last week, President Wilson re- 
ceived the members of the American 


Commission on Agricultural Codpera- | 


tion, to wish them farewll prior to 
their departure for Europe, where they 
will undertake an investigation of the 
agricultural credit and cooperative 
selling systems of European farmers. 
The members of the commissison left 
afterward for New York, accompanied 
by Secretary of Agrictilture Houston. 
Tne commission sailed on the 25th of 
April. Instructions have been issued 
to the commission to report to con- 
gress on their return on the practica- 
bility of establishing farmers’ cooper- 
ative banks and a mortgage bank sys- 
tem in the United States, copied after 
the agricultural credit systems of Eu- 
ropean countries. Besides the seven 


federal commissioners, there are dele- | 


gates representing about three-fourths 
of the states of the Union, who will 
make a report to a committee of nine 
governors appointed at the last con- 
ference of the state executives. In 
this way, official recommendations will 
be placed before congress and the leg- 
islatures of the states urging a con- 
sideration of the credit requirements 
of the farmers both as a means of as- 
sisting the farmers and of relieving 
the consumers of the country from the 
burden of the high cost of living. 

The federal commissioners appoint- 
ed by the president are Senator Dun- 
can U. Fletcher, lawyer-farmer, and 
president of the Southern Commercial 
Congress; Senator Thomas P. Gore, of 
Oklahoma, chairman of the senate 
committee on agriculture; Representa- 


tive Moss of Indiana, who was a farm- | 


er before he entered congress, where 
he is now chairman of the committee 
on expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture; Colonel Harvie Jordan, 
former president of the Farmers’ 
Union; Kenyon L. Butterfield, a mem- 
ber of President Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission; John Lee Coulter, 
government expert on agricultural sta- 


tistics, and Dr. C. J. Ownes, managing | 


director of the Southern Commercial 
Congress. The state delegates include 
farmers, bankers, lawyers and 
nomists. 
mission will return from Europe it 
August, and will then prepare its re- 
port to congress and the states. 
This time the Department of Agri- 
culture adds another volume to its li- 
brary of cook books, in the shape of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 526, entitled, 
“Mutton and Its Value in the Diet,” 
containing more than twenty recipes 


on how to cook mutton and lamb. So | 


far, 50,000 copies of this bulletin have 
been sent out, and as the demand is 
growing so heavy, many more will have 
to be printed. Twenty-six “cook books” 
—containing recipes for preparing eco- 


nomically hundreds of kinds of food— | 


have been issued by the department 
during the last twelve months, some 
of them reprints. So great is the de- 
mand for each bulletin that more than 
15,000,000 of these have been printed 
in order to supply requests of appli- 
cants. The most popular of these cook 


books was the one issued on “Econom- | 


ical Use of Meat in the Home,” of 
which more than 1,750,000 copies were 
put out. 


Doctor L. O. IToward, chief of the 
bureau of entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has received 
word from W. R. Thompson, a gov- 
ernment entomologist stationed in 
Italy, that a shipment has been made 
to this country of specimens of a new- 
ly discovered parasite for the alfalfa 
weevil. Should these parasites arrive 
in good condition, they will be placed 


in the weevil-ridden sections of the | 
number have | 


west after a sufficient 
been bred. 


A series of wheat breeding experi- 
ments which has been carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 


Nebraska experiment station in coop- | 


eration since 1902 is an example of the 
patient investigations which 
ment scientists have worked out. Even 
with these eleven years of wWheat- 
breeding tests, with many hundreds 
of small plats planted each year, and 
the vields weighed and analyzed, only 
partial conclusions are yet possible. 
There must be further investigation, 


planting, testing and breeding before | 


the sought-for goal can be attained, 


namely, a wheat type which will be a 


eco- | 
It is expected that the com- ! 


govern- | 


heavy yieider, high in nitrogen 
tent. The investigations have gs 

at least one singular thing ; 
wheat, thet is, that different | 
vary in nitrogen content from a 
over 1 per cent to nearly 6 per 
Wheat plants containing this mos: 
sirable feature of richness in nit) 

do not, singularly enough, tend tg 
transmit this characteristic; the ge 
eny of a 6 per cent nitrogen wieat 
plant may contain only 2 per cen: of 
nitrogen or less. Further investiga. 
tions and research are necessary. The 
great advantage of such long-time jp. 
vestigations being in the hands ot the 
government is shown in these wieat 
experiments. The scientist Who bezan 
the experiments, after four years of 
tests was forced to give up the Work, 
but it was carried right along »y an- 
other man. He now in turn has tu 

his attention to another field, yet 
work will continue. In the cours 
these breeding tests, however, at 

one promising strain was develo 
This wheat showed a high yield 
acre, a nitrogen content higher 

the average, a strong straw, a 
berry of good appearance, and has 
proven to be very winter-resistent 

a rule, the tests show that high 

gen content is antagonistic to 
yield. Possibly this particular st 

of wheat will, after further breeding 
prove to be the wheat of the futur 
grain which shafl increase our whe 
yield from 25 to 40 per cent, and 
haps double its nutritive (bone 
muscle making) properties. 

A Washington newspaper which 
maintained a “swat the fly” con 
for the past two years, purposes 
change in tactics this year by running 
the contest along the lines of a “‘sta 
the fly” competition. In other wi 
it is going to endeavor to induce 
mer contestants to clean up any spots 
in which the fly is liable to feed or 
breed—manure and _ rubbish heaps, 
cesspools, etc. Great progress has 
been made in the study of the fly as 
a disease and bacteria-carrying pest, 
for it has become apparent that the 
“typhoid fly” is the cause of many of 
the ills of mankind. Over 450 natur- 
ally infected or wild flies were cau 
in Liverpool during September and the 
first part of October, 1911, from dif 
ferent parts of the city. he number 
of bacteria coming fgrom house flies 
while struggling in liquid may be very 
large, varying from 2,000, the lowest 
figure in five minutes, to 350,000, the 
highest figure, in thirty minutes. This 
number may be taken as a measure of 
their capacity to pollute liquid with 
their vomit or excrement, or by wale 
lowing in it. Flies caught either in 
unsanitary or congested areas of the 
city carry and contain far more bac- 
teria than those from the more san- 
itary, less congested or suburban 
areas. The number of bacteria from 
the former varied from 700,000 to 500,- 
000,000 per fly, and from the latter from 
21,000 to 100,000. The number of in- 
testinal bacteria was also greater in 
the unsanitary or congested areas, the 
number varying from 10,000 to 333,- 
000,000, than in the more sanitary 
areas, Where they carried from 19) to 
10,000. 


The experience of the Illinois ag- 
ricultural experiment station | with 
chinch bugs discovered in the sprin 
of 1912 may prove of great valu: 
farmers who may be trouble by 
pest this year. Last spring, the 
nois station found that the chi! 
bugs survived the winter in excel! 
condition, and on April 25th were s 
tering on the wing to lay their eg 
The escape of the bugs on foot, ou’ 
fields of small grain at harvest ti 
is thought to be best prevented 
surrounding each field with a lin: 
thick, viscid road oil, with posth 
beside it some thirty feet apart. Suc 
a line can be made and kept effect 
long enough to catch virtually all 
bugs in a field at a minimum expens 
of 35 cents a mile per day. Coal 
may be used for the purpose w! 
road oil can not be obtained, bu‘ 
must be much more frequently 
newed to keep it effective. A well 
made, dusty furrow, with post holes 
the bottom, may serve a temporar 
purpose in very dry weather, but 
made useless by rain. Chineh bu 
may be killed on corn, without inj" 
to the plant, by a tobacco preparat 
(black-leaf 40) greatly diluted 
weak soapsuds. 

BR. H. BYR! 
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The Problem of the Balanced 
Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


You say you must have corn, cotton- 
meal, oil meal, bran and alfalfa 
The bran 


set 


to feed a balanced ration. 





fron: the large mills is nothing but 
wheat hulls; alfalfa is very expensive 
when shipped in and fed in sufficient 
quantities to do any good. Alfalfa 
costs more per pound than oats. We 
all know the value of oil meal as a 
reguiator. I have been feeding milk 
cow. for the past two months a full 
peck of snapped corn, and about three 
pints of oil meal per day, and they 
have done splendidly. The question 
with me is how to combine the feeds 
on hand to best agree with the nature 
of the animals we are feeding. If we 
are compelled to buy feed, we want to 
be sure and not pay more than the } 
feeds are worth. I know that oil meal | 
in small quantities, together with com- 
mon straw, is an excellent regulator 
for ‘he system of cattle and horses | 
yecn on dry feed. Tankage, salt and | 


ashes are excellent for hogs when on 
dry eed. How would two parts of oats 
and one part of wheat ground together 


compare With bran in feed value? The 
actual cost of this mixture is about the 
same as bran, pound for pound. Does 


the 


corn germ oil meal do for the sys- | 


tem as well as flax seed meal, or is it | 


rior to it?” 

It is not absolutely necessary to have 
corn, cottonseed meal, oil meal, bran 
and alfalfa in order to make a balanced 
Of course we all have corn in 


infe 


ration. 

the corn belt. The problem is to se- 
cure the muscle building material. It | 
does not make a great deal of differ- 
ence in what form our readers secure 
the muscle building material. If they 
wish, they may get it in cottonseed 
meal, although they must be sure that | 


they are getting a good quality of cot- 
tonseed meal. They may get it in 9il 
meal. but if they have to pay more 
than $2 per hundred for oil meal, they 
had best seek elsewhere for their mus- 
cle builders. If they wish, they may 
buy it in alfalfa, but with alfalfa at 
more than $15 per ton, they are hardly 
justified in buying it when cottonseed 
meal is as low as $30 per ton. Many 
of our readers buy muscle builder in 
bran. Bran is all right, but at present 
prices is entirely too expensive to be 
used as a source for any large amount 
of muscle building material. 

The best way out of the difficulty is 
to raise your muscle builder on the 
farm in the form of clover, alfalfa, 
cowpea or soy bean hay. You can 
raise such hay for $6 or $7 a ton, or 
less, and in that way secure muscle- 
building material in a cheap form, and 
at the same time increase the fertility 
of the land. 

At present prices, cottonseed meal, 
oi] meal and tankage are all excellent 
and cheap sources of muscle-building 


material, and if they would continue | 





at these prices, it might be that our | 
readers would scarcely be justified in 


growing clover or alfalfa hay. 
corn belt farmers come to appreciate 
more and more the value of these mill 
feeds, the price will surely go up. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the prices of 
all these feeds have increased by leaps 
and bounds. 


But as | 


All of our readers who | 


are in the feeding business for more | 


than two or three years should be all 
means learn the best methods of grow- 


ing clover, alfalfa, cowpeas and soy | 


beans. That is the cheap way to se- 


cure the muscle-building material that | 


all animals must have. 


Our correspondent asks how a mix- | 
ture of two parts of oats and one part | 


of wheat ground together would com- 


pare with bran in feed value. We would | 
consider such a mixture as slightly | 


superior, pound for pound, to the av- 


erage bran. It is not quite so rich in | 
mus le-building material, but is much 
Ticher in heat and fat formers. For | 


hearly all kinds of stock we would pre- 
fer it to bran, although there would 
not be a great deal of difference. 

We know little about the value of 
corn germ oil meal as compared with 
oil meal. In Vermont they compared the 
Tation of two parts of germ oil meal 
and two parts of bran with one of one 
Part of oil meal, one part of cottonseed 
Mea’, and two parts of wheat bran for 
dairy cows. The mixture of germ oil 
meal and bran gave slightly better 
results. This would seem to indicate 
‘Mat germ oil meal is equal to oil meal. 





The analysis of germ oil meal indi- 
cates that it is half as rich in muscle 
builders and slightly richer in heat and 
fat formers than oil meal. Our corre- 
spondent must find out by actual ex- 
perience whether or not it is as good 
a regulator as oil meal. Probably its 
action is similar but not quite so good. 





Sowing Vetch in Corn at the 
Last Cultivation 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of sowing vetch 
in corn at the last cultivation for late 
fall pasture? Would it smother velvet 
weed and flower-of-an-hour? Is_ it 
difficult to eradicate, or would it win- 
ter kill?” 

We do not know of anyone who has 
grown vetch in this way, but we know 
enough about the plant to realize that 
there are possibilities in this method 
of cultivating vetch. Under present 
conditions, we would sow vetch only 
as an experiment, for the cost of seed 
is around $8 per bushel, and it takes 
about a third of a bushel to seed an 
acre. 

Seeded at the last cultivation, much 





depends upon the season as to how 


much pasture there will be in the fall. 
Ordinarily, we would prefer not to 
pasture the vetch much in the fall, but 
would use it mainly for spring pasture, 
for hay, or for green manure. A good, 
healthy growth of vetch should cer- 
tainly do much toward smothering out 
velvet weed and flower-of-an-hour. 

Where vetch has never been grown 
before, it is rather hard to get a stand, 
because of the lack of the right kind 
of bacteria in the soil. To remedy 
this trouble, the seed should be inocu- 
lated. This is bothersome, but seems 
to be necessary if vetch is to succeed 
the first year. Otherwise, most of the 
plants will grow for a while and die. 
The few plants that live will inoculate 
the soil, and after a year or two vetch 
can be grown successfully without fur- 
ther inoculation. 

We do not think much of the quality 
of some of the vetch seed on the mar- 
ket at present. In many cases the ger- 
mination seems to be low, but that 
may be because some of the seeds are 
hard shelled. 

Hairy vetch, or sand vetch, does not 
winter kill in the corn belt. After it 
once gets a start in the soil, it is 
rather hard to eradicate, but we do 
not regard this as any particular dis- 
advantage. Those who wish to inves- 





tigate the subject of vetch more in 
detail should write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 515. 





Work Horse Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In what proportion would you 
feed the following feeds? I have time 
othy hay, oat straw, corn at 47% cents 
per bushel, and oil meal at $32 per 
ton.” 

On page 10 of our issue of April 18th 
is an article discussing quite at length 
rations for work horses. For an or- 
dinary 1,200-pound work horse we 
would, with the feeds mentioned, sug- 
gest a ration of about thirteen pounds 
of timothy hay and oat straw, nine 
pounds of corn and one and one-half 
pounds of oil meal. The oil meal 
should be what is known as “old pro- 
cess,” and must be of good quality. If 
oats could be had for one cent a pound 
or less, we would feed them with the 
corn, about half and half. Expense 
not considered, oats is the best grain 
for horses, but even at the present 
rather cheap prices, it is expensive for 
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| No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








per cent oversize. | 


Our Cost 


We are the world’s largest 
tire builders. We build almost 
as many tires as any other two 
plants combined. 

Our 
We 
have invented a wealth of labor- 


Our factories are new. 
equipment is modern. 


saving machinery. We employ 
efficiency experts. 

Our capital cost is exceeding- 
ly low, due to small capitaliza- 
tion. 

Grade for grade, our cost of 
making must be far below the 
rest. 


Our Profit 


You ask, perhaps, how tires like 
these can be sold at Goodyear prices. 

The utmost in tires—the final result 
of 14 years of betterments. 

Tires that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 


How Do We Afford Them? A 


out of which must come the 
interest on millions of capital 
invested. This year, with our 
reduced prices, we do not ex- 
pect to exceed that. 

Those are the reasons why 
tires like these can be sold at 
the Goodyear prices. 


Lower Prices 


Of course tires can be made 
to cost less. Tires can be sold 
at half our prices, yet pay a 
larger profit. 


But tire cost means the cost 


One process alone costs us a mil- 
lion dollars yearly more than processes 
generally used. 


How are such tires—tires that give 
such mileage —sold as low as Good- 
years? Let us tell you. - 


that Goodyears far outsell the 
rest, after 2,000,000 have been 
used. 


than the previous 12 years put 
together. 


these tires on hundreds of thou- 
sands of cars. Men have proved 
enormous savings. 


—— 








The Evidence 


This is shown by the fact 


Our sales last year were larger 


That’s the result of testing 


The No-Rim-Cut feature 


per mile. Goodyears cost far 
less per mile than any other 
tire that’s built. 


ends rim-cutting completely. 
The 10 per cent oversize, with 
the average car, adds 25 per 
the tire 


cent to 





Then our profit 
is kept at the mini- 
mum. To assure you 
of this, every year we 
advertise our profits. 
In times past this 
profit has averaged 
around 8 4 percent, 
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SYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


mileage. 

You will see these 
savings clearly when 
you test these tires. 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 
economize on tires. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.— Canadian Factory, Bowmanvilie, Ont. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


(1128) 
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Paris Green 


Is Best- 


nce 





been 
ything 


t less /than 


AN SBACHER’ S 
Pure Paris Green 


“Standard for over half a century” 


But — to 
make 





by ever t 


Send for our free book, “QUICK DEATH.” 


A. B. ANSBACHER & CO. 
2629 Dearborn Street - Chicago, IIL 





TESTED SEED CORN 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
or Your Money Back 


ry ear of our corn 1s tested for germination and 
pitin the ear, in the crate, so youcan see just 
tis Murcorn is adapted to your locality, no 
ut part of the corn belt Our growers are 

. ling prize ibitors at the 

a nd our lly selected 
i cel treme ] len you 
it onls costs youl per acre 
\ ted mma ighly tested 
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shows, 
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SIX 
tter Investment? 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO. 
C. W., Waterloo, lowa 


EEDS 


Preece pingtgicaent } 1 before 
Sure 10 grow. ecause gern 


—ileie catalog 


use ful souvenir. 


Box 4, 


SEED CORN 


REID'S YELLOW DENT 


I free 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, ARLINGTON, NEB. 


RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON 


Sangamon Co. Buffalo Hart, lil 


CANE SEED 


Amber Fodder Cane Millet 
Cow Peas’ Essex Rape Sand Vetch 
Alfatta and Sweet Corn 

A tine « f recleaned and tested s 


COLE'S SEED STORE, 
SEED CORN: 
1 


cr 
@4. crat 


SEED 


Early 1 ed Johnson Co. W hitea and Reid's 
Yellow Dent. Test 99 will guarantee 95 
Lars n, dle rs 1 the ear 
bu .@ ited a 


v for samples to Frank J. Ka Jerseyville, 4d 
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FINE DRIED SEED CORN 
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PASCAL'S REIDS YELLOW DENT 


ae sed Corn 


BROWN. __Mitchelivilte. lowa 
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D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, lowa 
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He claims tl 


should be 


producer of nutrit 
at its quali- 
sidered a re 
ion, rather than the reverse. I 
letter to a personal friend 
with the Georgia 
who said that on 
Georgia it was good 
and would net $50 per 
tried his best to im- 
strongly enough to 
seed his farm to it. I have forty acres 
of bottom land of fair fertility, and 
only fairly well ditched, but it raises 
corn and other crops. Renters here 
wish to plant corn only, and so, of 
course, exhawst the soil. My one-third 
of the crop yield is approximately $4 
per acre, which is fairly good consid- 
ering the value of the land. But if 
Johnson grass is what these last two 
men claim for it, my income would be 
$25 per acre, with prices as they are 
in southeast Missouri. As to its per- 
manency, | agree with Mr. White that 
this should be an advantage. I do not 
expect to farm this land myself, but to 
keep it as an investment.’ 
not a of 
interest to nine-tenths of 
our readers. It is a southern relative 
of sorghum or cane about which 
has been an endless amount of discus- 
sion in the hern North of 
hern Missouri, the plant will not 
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ada thistle; they regard it as the hard- 
est of all weer eradicate It is 
ne t] Johnson 

¢ 


quantities of 


son 2£rass as nern 


‘an- 


grass 


rtheless t grass 


meadow will vi 
good hav Tl 


rit 


a 
tour vei 
in un 
for 


sod-bound, and 


dispu ssion 


more an tw 


poss ih 

be- 
vield 
lowed 


oO Vvears, 
will no 
hay unless p 

Some day, when more intensive con- 
ditions of agr ure adopted in 
the south, Johnson grass may be ex- 
tensively gr as a plant. But 
at present, Johnson grass spreads so 


ard keep down 
t 


icult are 


wn hav 


that it is too h 
extensive conditions of agricul- 
Possibly Johnson will not 
‘ad so readily in Missouri, 
but to be the safe side. we advise 
our correspondent, in order to keep 
peace with his bors, not to seed 
tarm to it the 
farm himself, large 
quantities of might be 
well worth grow John- 


2rass place. 


easils 
under 
ture. grass 
spre southern 


on 


neig! 
It he were working 
and were feeding 
stock on it, it 
his while to 
for feeding on 


his 


son the 





Alfalfa Seed From Irrigated 
Districts 
like to 


A Missou orrespondent write 


ask if it is abiies 
grown in an 
have heard that 
, satistactory 

your opinion, 
for the same. I 


vould not 


“IT would 
able to seed 
T T I 
woul 
and would 
with 
do not understand wl it \ 
— 


grow as well 


such seed 
like 


ons 


r a) 
resuits, 


together 


as othe 
alfalfa seed. rigated 
With li or no ir- 


alfalfa will 


ts. Is grown 


rigation. It seems 


| 
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For the Saree 
A Perry ys for itself by 
furnishing at just the right 
temperature, »ck willdrink more — thrive 
I 's give more milk — make you 
For fire protection alone, it is 
ny tir cost — will throw a 
eady, continuous stream. 


lence O 
WELL—in any part of th 
iny a faucet. ‘Hot or 


nes its 


no more frozen pumps. 


{ WRITE FOR FRE€ CATALOG TODAY 
| Tells how you c ! —anywhere in small space 
\ your ¢ ng it or inte orferi ng with 
} its other wo your water su ppl y problem, 
‘ ‘summer or w dab]l> — fully guaranteed — 
\ over 4,000 in use. t gladly facni she d. > for 
e free catalog NOW --see f elf the great a ace ages of this system. fj 


’\ United Pump & Power €0.448 Colony Bide. Chicago, IN. | 


ry >--use 
for powe r with 


NO TANKS TO FREEZE 


BUG DEATH 


Kills all bugs and worms that eat the leaves 
of any plant or vine: also prevents blight. 


CONTAINS NO ARSENICAL POISON AND 
WILL NOT INJURE THE FOLIAGE. 
ive it a trial this year. 
If your local merchant does not sell it, write us. 
ur booklet, Crop Insurance, mailed free. 


Danforth Chemical Co., Leominster, Mass. 


Puy TP 
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—S) Don’t Let the Squirrels Take Your Com 


it right. No need of bavi 
»phers when a few minutes ti 











It is not rid of themif you goat 
corn stand s I hav ir fields cut up by co 
several days w t's easy to poison them. 


USE nas DEATH—TRIAL PACKAGE ONLY 50c 


Enough to kill a good many £0} —e prairie dogs and ground hogs. Cor 
tablet form—easy to use—sure ir > t 1.400 tablets 21.25. The squirrels and gop! 
them greedily. ng up y sur fields and squirrels have taken posse-~- 
your farm, our rid youof the pests. Don’t delay. 
druggist for it doesn't, send direct. You can’t afford not 
mnvenient to use, € . eliable poison. ite today. Address all orders to 
ODGE CHEMIC AL c om PANY, Dept. W. FORT DODGE, 


_ CHOICE REID’: Ss YELLOW ae SEED CORN FOR ese 


IOWA 





"Bartwic i, ‘zow a 


in Seeds 


a RE » Me€ t a Loe 


Oats, Barley and Othe 


‘Seed Potatoes 


No. 3— 
60 cents 





‘oduce large amounts 


watere 


P ick ‘ar 
cariyv Oniee— q riumpis —or 
per bushel. ft. 0. b This is the y 
™M aplew ood Farm. 


ytatoes 


Wrenshall. 


Minn, 





plant 
amounts 

discrin 

trom an 1r 


is grown in 


MEDILL ”" WELLOW 


SOY BEANS 


Genuine —_ SAN Variety 
ed, #2.50 per bu. 


R. A. WARD, Magnolia, Illinois 


l1inate agai! lean, 
rigated district, 
the same lati- 
er nortl 





Ebony variety. Price, 
$2.00 per bushe Wr 
Soy Beans:.'s. Feruise 
Dalton City. Illinois 
A u FA we FA 


Handling the Manure 
in No. 


farm 


Bullet 221, on get- 


Visconsin 





ting the most profit on manure, 


bulletin 


subject. 


is the best We have ever seen 


good 


fol- 


the 
are 


on this Some of 


Add iress “ow NER. g++ 10. Uni. 


‘ ersit y Park, Iowa. 


ALFALFA 


SWEET 2, 
CLOVER : 


this bulletin as 


statements in 


lows: 





} 


to haul 
spread it 
There is 
as the plant 

where it is needed. 
are several systems of storing 
nure, all of which involve moist 
and compactness. 

“It requires two tons of 
nure to make one ton of 
nure. Ti involves much 

“The average per year of mixed farm 
manure is $30 per 1.000 pounds of live 
weight of animals. A ton of mixed 
manure contains about ten pounds of 
nitrogen at 15 cents per pound; five 
pounds of phosphoric acid and ten 
pounds of potash at 5 cents per pound 
—making it commercially worth $2.25, 

“Liquid excrement is more valuable | of 
than pound for pound. Water- 
tight floors and plenty of absorbents 
are necessary to prevent its waste. All 
farm manure is more valuable fresh 
than after storage. form of rock 

“Leaching rains great | at rate of 
source of Piles loosely built and | each per ton.” 
located under the hill- All of our readers will 
sides, |! half of their write to the Wisconsin 

“Large losses of nitrog station, at Madison. for 
fermentation, noticeable 221. 


manure when 
on reasonably 
no by fer- 
tood sinks into 
There 
ma- 
ure 


“It is best 
fresh, and 
level fields. 
mentation, 
the ground, 


GOOD recleane 
not irrigated 
Write for 

and prices 

J. JACOBSON 
Formoso, Kas. 


loss 





ww to grow it sent 
BARTON, Box 2. Falz 





fresh ma- 
rotted ma- 


waste. 


is due to organi 

Which require -* Packing the 
nure pile with a dip to the center 
keeping it soaked with water, ke 
out the air and reduces fermentat 
Gypsum, kainit, mixed with 
manure, also hinders such ferment: 
tion. 

“Permanent 
use of 


11s 


etc., 


fertility requires 
fertilizer. There are two Ww 
maintaining the fertility of n 
farms: First, in systems of st 
farming, by purchasing 
feeding stuffs: second, by 
chased fertilizer 


solid. 
additi 
adding 
to the manure in 
phosphate and gyps 
by one the about forty pounds 
loss. 
do well 
experim: 


Bulletin 


eaves. or 
value 
en occur by 
by the smell 


on 


lose 
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An Easy Way of Measuring 

Land 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
ere are times when almost every 
er finds it greatly to his advan- 
to be able to estimate quickly the 
dimensions and acreages of his fields. 
Especially is it desirable to know the 


distances around certain of his fields 
whon he is getting ready to purchase 
fen ing, because a few rods under 
means inconvenience, while a few rods 


01 means waste. But particularly 

it comes to buying expensive 
PY does trouble arise from figuring 
te ew or too many acres. The first 
er! means extra trips to town, lost 
1 and possible disappointment in 
sf ing just what is wanted; while 
t! ther error means tying up money 


in at may not afterwards be readily 
‘ le. I know from personal experi- 


er that there are often times when 

ability to measure land quickly 

s a future saving of time, ex- 
and temper. 

money side of this question 

! more than merely a_ passing 

! on. I have observed on dozens 


ms the tag ends of rolls of fenc- 
tour or five rods long, represent- 


an original cost of probably $2, 
thrown into the fence corner be- 
( too short to use anywhere. Wire 
: comes in rolls of such lengths 
such waste, especially in large 


f is unealled for. A little previ- 
cus figuring might have saved the 
r several dollars. “A penny 


sf 1 is a penny earned” applies to 
ig quite as much as to candy. 

umber of vears ago, when on the 

I learned an easy way of mea- 

<¢ land that has served me well 

times since. I refer to the prac- 

ti t measuring by stepping or spac- 

i! Few farmers employ it because 

regard it as too uncertain. While 

it true no one would care to buy or 

land by such a method, yet in 


( : where extreme accuracy is not 
required, the results are sufficient for 
Y purposes. When care is used, 

ver cent of error is usually far 


an weuld be expected. Person- 

! am able to measure a forty-acre 

and not be in error more than 

tenth of an acre. I can find the 

across a twenty-acre field to 

n four or five feet. This degree 

01 curaey is not the result of skill 

so much as the observance of a few 
mple rules. 

e prime requisite in being able 

t( easure land accurately by this 

od is to know the average length 


( nee 


of one’s pace from toe to toe. This 
should be determined once for all, and 


hen memorized. Make the determi- 
nation in this manner: Select a level 
stretch of land on the lawn or mea- 
q Carefully step off ten steps, 
ising care to step your maximum dis- 
tance, yet without spring or jump. Be- 
gin with the toe and end with the toe. 


Measure this distance carefully with 
tape Jine or yard stick. Divide the 
distance thus covered by ten. Ex- 
the result in feet and fractions 
ot toot; for instance, if the space 


covered were 38 feet, the average for 
space would be 3.8 feet. This fact 
should be stored away in the memory, 


so that it need not be determined on 
again. It may be interesting to note 
that a majority of men step just one 
al 


Another important fact needs to be 
memorized to assist in computing the 
acreage, It is this: An acre contains 

' feet. This fact, coupled with 

length of one’s step, will enable 
le acreage of a field to be computed 
t reasonably accurate degree. 
us apply the method to a field 
rectangular in shape. 3eginning at 
Ohe corner, determine the number of 
the length of the field. Mul- 

! this number by the length of 
your step. The result is the length 
field in feet. Proceed in the 
Sami’ way to find the width of the field 
n +t. Multiply the length by the 

] and divide by 43,560. The re- 
sult is the number of acres in the field. 


ste in 


Of € 


In the case of a field irregular in 
8h . for instance, broader across 


One end than another, or with angling 
Corners, a fairly accurate result may 
be obtained by stepping the field the 
lonc way and crosswise through the 
middle, and using these results as the 
ge length and width. The per 
cent of error in such cases, of course, 


j 


IS considerable, yet for merely approx- 


ax 








imate work the results are often very 
useful. 

Farmers whose lands lie along the 
river bottoms often 
are nearly circular in shape. 
the acreage of such fields is a simple 
matter. 


the 


the 


It 


distance 
the middle. 
done previously. 
ber of 
fifths of the product. 
The result 
the field. 
When 

egg-shaped, 
middle. 
tances by 

dividing by 
case of 
is very 
of rods around a field for 
poses. 


fields that 
To find 


have 


Proceed as follows: 
across the field 
Change to feet, 

Multiply this num- 
itself, and take four- 
Divide by 43,560. 
is the number of acres in 


Step 
through 
as was 


feet by 


the field is oWong or rather 
step it both ways through 
Average two dis- 
adding them together and 
two. Then proceed as in 
circle. 
easy 


these 


the 
the number 
fencing pur- 
corner and care- 


to find 


Begin at one 





I have found that many unexpected 


needs for this system of rough and 
ready measuring arise during a life- 
time. I recall a case of my own. I 


desired at one time to purchase a piece 
of suburban real estate. I had de- 
cided to buy five acres, but it did not 
seem prudent to tell the owner this 
fact without first noting the bounds of 
this sized tract. I took occasion, while 
apparently sizing up the land, to step 
off this much. I afterwards bought 
the land, and, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, found that the corners I had 
thus roughly located were only about 
two feet from the surveyor’s stakes. 
Other cases of somewhat similar na- 
ture have also come to my attention. 
I knew a farmer who often bought 
fields of grain “sight unseen” as it 
were. In his casual inspection of the 
fields, he always managed to count the 
number of acres by stepping or by 


piece of somewhat similar shape. It 
appeared later that the Irishman got 
the worst of the trade. The farmer 
told me later that he knew the size 
of the land he acquired, for he had 
previously stepped it. 

I believe no owner of land will re- 
gret making himself familiar with this 
ready means of measuring land. It 
will save hours with pole or chain. It 
will not be necessary to say of a cer- 
tain field that it contains thirty-five 
acres when it really contains forty. 
Indirectly, it may be the means of sav- 
ing several dollars in prospective sales 
or purchases. Knowledge is always 
power, even though it be of this hum- 
ble kind. 

E. V. LAUGHLIN. 

Delaware County, Iowa. 


A Man's Right. 



































fully step the field to point of starting. | counting the posts. Being a good judge Little Freddie reached the mature age 
Multiply the number of steps by the } of yield, it was not quite as much | ef three, and discarded | oats r 
length of your step. Divide the result | guesswork as it seemed to outsiders, | Knickerbocke - 
by 16.5. The result is the number of | His success in deals of this kind was ili aaa ia. ; a de 
rods around the field. Should it be | not, therefore, traceable to luck, as Hie gp eatin Nis- 
desirable to estimate the number of | Was commonly thought. sisi sg aiec pe an Baap Se Pee 
posts required, divide the distance | I recall also the case of a farmer | tase he edved | 
around in feet by the distance be- | who “swapped” an irregular piece of | whispered 
tween the posts. The result is the | creek land with a neighbor, a shrewd Mummie an I call pa B 
number of posts required. Irishman, who owned an_=e adjoining Bristol Times 
By R. E. Olds, Designer 
t . , . . 
The leading cars new. But that isn’t so with countless tests and inspece 
thi h th . cars hurried and skimped— tions. 
es ars lv made se ial 
Is year ~iniied cars merely made to sell. Every Reo the Fifth marks 
features in them. he best I know after 26 years 
bs 7 . : ar rv. 
They are things you Note what it means to build of car building 
ee a really honest car. 
should insist on. eee 
Reo the Fifth is built of New Control 
Left Drive steel made to formula And it has the new control. 
that we analyze twice. All the gear shifting is done 
Practically all the great cars Its gears are tested in a by a single rod between the 
of 1913 have the left-side rushing machine of 50 tons’ two front seats. It is done by 
drive. That means, of course, capacity. Its springs are moving this rod only three 
that others must adopt it. tested for 100,000 vibrations. inches in each of four direc- 
They don’t have projecting Each driving part, as a mar- saesiete 
side lamps. They use electric gin of safety, is 50 per cent There are no levers, side 
set-in dash lights, as used on overcapacity. or center. Both brakes are 
Reo the Fifth. We: use 13 roller hearines operated by foot pedals. So 
- : ae : aALilsg ay, ee ae ‘ Te Hae te 
They are not under-tired. costing five times as muchas Pt front doors are clear. 
kimpy tires, which double common ball bearings. We 
i + 5 . +} e * 
one a are now much use 190 drop forgings, to Men are coming to cars 
-of-date. avoi > risk of flaws ed : - 
out-o avoid the risk of flaws. built like this. Last year’s 
.\ $75 magneto—a doubly- cemand was twice our factory 
Better Parts heated carburetor—tires output. Every man ston buys 
Then today’s idea among 34x 4, a car for keeps ought to 
leading makers is to build Parts are ground over and -*20w this car. 
. * " 7 oo j 
enduring cars. Tocutdown over to get utter exactness. Write for our catalog and 


cost of upkeep. 
The best cars now, for years 
and years, will run as well as 


R. M. Owen & Ca, 


are tested for 48 
Cars are built slowly 
carefully. There are 


Reo Motor Car 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Engines 
hours. 
and 


General Sales 
Agents for 


we will direct you to the 
nearest Reo showroom. 
They are everywhere. 


Co.; Lansing, Mich. 

















30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 

112 Inches 
Tires— 

34 x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 

Bearings 
Speen 


Three absetete 
ights 

190 Drop 
Forgings 

Made with 
5 and2 


Passenger 
Bodi 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slipcover, windshield, 
odies Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets— all for $100 extra (list price $1 70). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 194 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 
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We can show you some of the best 
or the fine stock man, 
this 


nattile fas . Poy 7 r 
Ccallit heeder, Remember, 











section 


farms in 
We have some farms th: 


and its cattle feeders. Corn prem 
State and Internanationals is the commer 
havea great line of farms for sule in t 
i ( e and see these specials. 
i 245 acres, afarm that has been in t 
t been the home of thousands of t cattle 
} farm can be bought tor § 00 per acre 
iob-aere stock furti, located only ts 
il 1 Jowa Wesley n Colleve, on stat 
ra Good Tand and good impr 
owned by one of the oldest feeders of 
wants to retire. You ean get a bargain 
Come and see the hundreds of fine f 
DENNIS MORONY, 


the corn man 
to thie 


ither for 


Towa, € 


it would be a dream 











of Iowa is noted for its ¢ growers 
sin State ¢ ts, stock Mums i 
1 thing from southeas lowa J 
2 sect! 
e publie eye f lany years, having 
\ Kl! 3 of good buildings. 7 
It is an estat 
n =fr « of the hes } 90) = 
roud where m autos pass than « 
-. This is a noted farm. It 
cattle in this see of the state 
it $125 per acre. 
irms I } ty snOW yo 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 














WHERE GOOD FARMING PAYS” 


u have 2500 ) re to pay 


proved und 
na i you can 
+ ; 

ate return on yo 


WHEELOCK & WHEELOCK, 





COME 70 RORTH DAKOTA, MR. LANDSEEKER 


— LANDS. — — EASY — 


ir estment Write today. 
50 Watkins Bidg., 


at 
s 1 for free X. r Da i 
t i 4 ‘~ 


FARGO, N. D. 








Get a Faom in Michigan's 


Famous Frait Belt. rape be yours 





ata | Z #25 
of ul t i } y 
pa or vé e i i ra 

i a a Ask r t 
cor I 1 ‘ ( r eas 
i 4 i 1 we 

¢ ) r ( falfa 

Rt ! Sar rl Kw ir 

i ivalues w make you r \ t 
me vl iha »do vy oe I to 
! ae ‘ fa ly n 
r rite 


E. S. FINN, Sales Agent 


B achtey and Douglass Lumber Co., Manistee, Mich. 












why ‘BUY LAND IN Port Hove te. 
ee ami €o.. Minn.? 
‘I \w timber oan soil 
‘ \ ‘ i 8 i 1 « ] R . r nes 
t ‘ f Sy ship, v v 
1 fur Riv Farle urs, 195 and 106, and 
l rt Ww i tt townsl making 
i f et acco! . 4 f hear 
pr 5 wi “et 4 \ . 1 
land so « e tot t 3 from 
: I wre, acco ‘ » 3 or - 
i 1 I. G. Mayer ! 1, Min 





Rich lowa Farm 
$70. 00 Per Acre—160 Acres 





HG under plow, balance tame gr ing 
w tt i black loam, For parti are write the 
D. Ww. BOWVEE, Waterloo, Iowa 
HOMESEEKERS ~peeteodberencerintiained 





i jocating in the fan 
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iit s best t 
1 , ne. 
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Another — — Year 





1s ahead of with ideal conditions and great crop 
prospects cvtes I se nd you descriptions of these low 
priced lands along our iL cc 2 
lal’. Ry Cont Wolvi n Bl 
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’ settle ckly More in prod 
near good markets here in the same m¢« 
purchase elsewhe on eart Get ee 
illustrated Catalogue No, d 
FARM AGENC ¥. Station 2687 xo 





Our 1913 List| 


farn 


Just Out 


of Southern inesota 


Sean gece 





Binue Earth. Wateaowan counties 
‘ I smOWN LAND CO Home Madelia, 
Min rT office, New 1 





— Ghance For You 











Only 34 Ycash down takes eighty, 2 miles from sta- 
tlon: clay-loam soil, new house 16x24. frontage on 
small lake. some clearing apd meadow Price of 
$1.56 is low. Write for full description today, 
BAKER, Rs3, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

W The best in the state for the 
i money. A few exchange 


nts t& 


MYRON CONVERSE 


CRESCO, IOWA 


Come to Minnesota 


Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
I Dairy i Live 


imee Bays se in United States 
able service. 


r Mo ato. We offer you re! 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
- Alfalfa Farm For ‘Sale 


ats evigicied es of 











Fr. . = PATTER, 














For Sale—Section of Best 
New Land 


Ransom County, North Dakota 


Rr ck loa ( ) u rained; 
( i r¢ » Fall 
i l } ‘ Zovs 
t ? s ’ ri r tine 
s ( i 1 No 
i \ » paid; 

\ ) , \ 

I - t ak, Lisbon, No. Dak 


SIDNEY D. ADAMS 
Polk « County, Fargo, Florida 











in ed in wonderful Sacra- 
mento \ >t valley 
in y niin op 





re ga es. Thousands rl aly 4 
, 1 ‘ » to yy 
! bs) 4 ea iC 
Zation that pvivest ih 
Sacramento Valley 
Development Ass'n, 





SACRAMENTO. 


Saskatchewan | Valley 





yr rent 


water, 





rd. wheat. be wthing 
resented. For f ilars ca 

wr 4 
FRANK A. PARKS, Craik, Sask. 





FOR SALE— FIRST CLASS FARM 





20 acres i ebraska: 100 acres 
e. balance i ] 
1 ilfa 
sta lou ) 
Ww . 
st " > 
hoo Phis farn is been tt a gandca 
f and terms address 


A. H. KIDD. 


Solid Section Wild Land 


srtile 


Beatr ice. Nebr aska 





clay loam soil, near cour 





eapoli 





per ac a 
MAL Mw. minerman, Minn. 


v 21 
Ow wr. P. V; 





Eastern re Corn lands 


} 


We! 
Our st wlii 


Make u VE 


ttoday. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


eal bar “i 


surprise you for 


HUNTER LAND COMPANY, 
MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms 

We sell our own lands 

Write for list and map 
ANDERSON LAND CO... Willmar. Minn. 


Des Lacs ee Lands 


proved and sale in the 
neighborhood of Kenmare 


price 
Melrose Realts Co.. 


UNIMPROVED HALF SECTION 


Red River Valley: 1 mile to Hillsboro, seat of Traill 
Co., N. D. Will divide. F. A. MARTIN, Owner, Monmouth, 11. 


Minnesota CloverLands 
Write for list and 7 


LAKE REGION LAND CO., 


MINNESOTA 


proved, at r 
Lists free. 








ved farms for 
at barg r 
Kenmare. 











N. Dak. 








particulars. 


Pine River, Minn. 

















T°, THE AMBITIOUS HOM ESEEKER— 
can locate you on one of the best farms in 
Minnesota i 


northern 





at from fifteen 
furthe ¢ 





Wr 


ER, Backus, 





( t we New York improv ed farms are ere at 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


SELLING MANY FINE IOWA FARMS 


Dennis Morony, of Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Leading 
Agent in Southeastern lowa 

















Oil Meal and Abortion in 


Sows 


To Wailaces’ Farmer: 


I have just read an 








paper about oil mea 
sows, and as I read 
that such is probal 
hree of my sows 
I had venteen sows which were 
ly due to farrow April. I have 
fed s one-half gallon of oil 
meal and half gallon of tankage 
With som n-milk, in a slop, twice 
a da and int morning I fed oats 
he evening co about all 
lean up d still be 





ws Were about I 
*about two months in pig: 
ange to oil 
and I left the 


mit ti four 





best to ch 
tankage 


iree oia 





> | x } 
out and gave ane 


















allon of oil meal to a feed. 

Now one of my sows has aborted 
and the pigs are all dead, and I have 
two more that look lik they had 
aborted, although I didn’t see anything 
of it, except that they show that their 
pigs are gone. The rest of my sows 
have don i have eleve SOWS, 
With seventy-two pigs with 1 now, 
two yre to come in, one idn’t 
get pig, and the three tl rted 
I read so much about oil and 

j tha I decided to vou 
rience. My nigs are strong 
the minute they are born, 

( lik Tose Of Tl Nial “ho 

rit at his are weak. it is my 

rst . n : , . . T 
never had WE S09 
eas t] ¢ 
trouble wv ny § il 
the es s would get mad and 
t} pigs would be ne 
This aud good |i f 
t! iborted ] rest 
of > up forit. My hogs were 
sick I don’t know whether it 
was chol or not, but I lost eleven 





v-six, and the rest of them 


aid 


a long tir 





out of fift: 
were behind for 


ne—myvy sows, 


too. With the feed I fed them they 
did very good. I first thought they 
were too small to breed, but they are 


big sows now, 


Now, I wonder whether or not this 
disease would have anything to do 
with these sows aborting. I surely 
would like to Know whether or not oil 


meal is the for I think it is an 


cause, 


excellent feed. 1 forgot to mention 
that about once, and sometimes twice 
a dav, I put a little handful of salt in 


the slop. 
CLATS JU 


I RRENS. 
County, Iowa. 


Hardin 


(Remarks: It is sometimes claimed 
that salt fed to pregnant females will 
cause abortion.—Fditor.) 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading your articles on 
eal causing abortion in sows. I 
have been feeding it for myself 
three years in succession, and on the 
place that I worked before I started 
for myself fed I use it with ground 
oats and sometimes a little middlings. 
I have not seen one sow abort in the 
five that I have known anything 
about it. I have twenty-two sows to 
farrow now. They have just started 
farrowing now, and the pigs are very 
strong and healthy. I was talking to 
a neighbor today, that has also been 
using oil meal for his sows. He had 
sow farrow this morning, and said that 
his pigs were so large and strong that 
they like they were three or 
four old. I have used both the 


oil n 





for 


years 


looked 


days 


fine and the pea size. do not think 
that it can be the oil meal that is the 
cause of the trouble with these sows. 
I think there is nothing better than 


oil meal 


HARRY H. CLARK 





Hogging Down Corn and 
Rape 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I have been interested in your ar- 
ticles on forage crops for hog Las 


planted fifteen acres of 
and on five acres of 


year I 


sod in corn, 





field, next to my barn lot, I sowed rape 
at the last cultivation. September th 
T turned ninety-five spring shotes in 
this. having stretched a twen 











inch hog wire through. confining them 
to five acres. it made a finecom 








bination, and I hogged down the fp. 
teen acres, five acres at a time. Lis 
year I expect to sow the whole fit 


acres in rape at the last piowin 





Your Missouri correspondent tei's of 
cowpeas drilled at the time the rn 








was planted. I wish to ask if yu 
would advis wing cowpeas wit 

rape, or would the peas be mature 
en h when the corn was reat to 
hog down? I never heard of cowpeas 


tried in this section. 


peing 


I believe it pays to hog down corn. 
but I am inclined to think the st 
five acres fed as above was the ist 
profitable, yet the corn was dé d 
when the hogs were turned in. By 
feeding a little tankage and ke ne 
the water pure and accessible, t is 
a quick and easy way to make px 


County, Iowa. 


Henry 


Remarks: 


thirds of the 


Over the northern two- 


corn belt we advise 
than seeding in 


cowpeas tor 


Itivation. 


rather 
at the 
periment, 
broadcast 


corn last cu AS au ex- 


our correspondent might 


at the rate of a bushel per 


acre, or drill with a single horse drill 
at the rate of two pecks, New Era 
cowpeas at the last cultivation. 





Hedge Balls as Feed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
If you remember a 
about t 
You 


stock would 


few years ago, I 


wrote you, asking he feeding 


of hedge balls. expressed 





rise that eal m, 





and inserted an inquiry in 
cing your readers if any of 
had any knowledge concerning them, 
I never noticed anyone making 

I have noticed my stock eating them, 
and have talked with quite a number 
about them, and find that some observe 
their stock eating them and others ex- 


your px 





press surprise that anything will eat 
them. Horses eat them greedily. Cat- 
tle will eat them if they are cut like 


- 


turn ips or pum} skins. 

I was talking with a retired farmer 
and nurseryman some time ago, and 
he told me that years ago, When this 
country was quite new, he was en- 
gaged in the nursery business, and he 
had learned how to take the 
of the hedge-ball; and, having to pay 
$100 per bushel for the seed, he went 
to a man who had a large he dge and 
wanted to buy his hedge-balls. he 
man said he did not want to sell them, 
as his cattle liked them, and he want- 
ed them for feed. He offered to pay 
him enough a bushel so he could 
place them with corn, and the man 
traded with him on those terms. |} 
said he bought 300 bushels of he 
balls, paying 20 cents per bushel, 
current price of corn at that time. 
course, he bought from two or thres 
different parties. 

I am unable to say what properties 
the hedge-ball possesses or whether it 
is good for stock or not; that was the 
reason I wrote you, asking your opin- 
ion. I fed my horses two or tl! 
bushels per head last fall, giving about 


seed 





j 


re. 





ree 


six or eight balls at a feed to each 
horse, and I don’t think they hurt 
them, and I know the horses enioy 


eating them. Every horse on the place 
—from a four-months-old colt to a 
fifteen-year-old horse, will eat them 
dos. ¥ 
Kansas. 


To Kill Horseradish 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

In a recent issue some reader want- 
ed to know how to kill horseradish 
The quickest way we have found was 
to turn sheep on. We had a paicl 
fifty feet square, and the sheep killed 
it very quickly and easily. 

A. J. KOEHLE! 


Fayette County, Iowa. 


~ SNAKE RIVER VALLEY, IDAHO 








Crops never fail. 5.000 acres (ourown farm- {2 
trac ts of 80 acres andup. Very low prices. Re a° 
able terms. r 
c. Cc. MOORE. St. Anthony, Idaho 

or H. G. FULLER, Ashton, Idaho. - 
SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS | 
is ther od homes. low prices, 2nd 





. r full information d 
The Allen c ounty Inv. Co.. hale. ‘Kans. 
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lowa Lands For Sale 
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to 100 per acre. Large list om request. Addresé 


SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, [4- 
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[Boys Corner 


This department 1s for beginners. We talk here 
ot the simple things of farming; about the soil 
} bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
tn nimals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow y eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
» things and many more, and any time any- 
its to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 











sag = to tell us eomething which he has noticed, 
we hope he wi will write us- 
— 


What Is It Worth? 


lf vou are like most boys, you want 
+o know what everything costs. You 
re jistening with both ears wide open 
when your father talks with neighbors 
about the price of things. You learn 


vour home farm is worth, say $150 ; 


r acre, and that corn has been sell- 
ing at about 45 cents per bushel, and 
55 cents. If your father is a stock 
feedvr, you will notice that the market 
goes up and down each day. After a 
time. you come to know that when 
there is plenty of anything, the price 
s generally low, while if there is not 

1 of it, the price is usually high. 

[| hope you know what the following 
things are worth in your neighborhood: 
An acre of good land; a bushel of corn; 
a bushel of oats; 100 pounds live 
weight of fat hog flesh; 100 pounds 

veight of fat steer flesh; a ton of 
ay: 100 pounds of oil or cottonseed 
meal. bran, shorts and tankage. 

eal live boy ought to keep posted 
from month to month on the price of 
hings that are bought and sold in his 
neig!borhood. 

is week I wish to talk to you 
about the value of things which are not 
ought and sold on the market. Can 
you guess what that manure pile at the 
corner of your barn is worth? If your 
farm is the ordinary one, there are 
probably 100 or 200 tons in this pile. 
You wouldn’t suspect that such a pile 
is worth as much as a good horse, 

iid you? That is because manure 
is pot commonly bought and sold, and 
I use manure acts in a rather slow 
way. and most farmers are not yet 

vake to its value. But they will be 
petore Many years pass, and you must 

’ the great value of manure if you 
are to make a good farmer when you 
grow up. Manure makes crops yield 
more—enough more to pay from $1 to 
$4 for each ton of manure. This is not 
acu Back in Ohio they began 

een years ago to spread manure 
rate of eight tons per acre once 
three years, on a rotation of 
corn, Wheat and clover. As an aver- 
age of thirteen corn crops, they have 

d that manure increased the yield 
y 18.3 bushels, as an average of thir- 
‘een Wheat crops, by 9.99 bushels, and 
as an average of ten hays crops by 804 
ounds. With corn at 40 cents a bush- 

heat at 80 cents a bushel, and hay 

“12 per ton, each ton of manure 
brought increased crop yields amount- 
ing in value to $2.60. But the manure 

is experiment was spread only af- 
had laid around the barnyard for 
three months. Other manure which 
was spread as soon as made proved to 
be worth 80 cents more per ton. 
The next time you go out to the 
don’t turn up your nose at the 
anure pile. You can’t sell it on the 
narket, but just the same you can 
turn jit into corn, wheat, oats, and hay, 
and sell these on the market. Manure 
is Vorth money, but you have to go to 
> trouble to get the money out. 

\hat is a bushel of seed corn worth? 

u will say, I suppose, anywhere from 
How much can you afford to 

for really good seed corn if it will 
vield ten bushels more per acre? A 
bushel of seed corn should plant at 

-six acres, and if your bushel of 
sood seed corn yields ten bushels more 
per acre, then you will have an in- 
crease of sixty bushels. In other words, 
a bushel of high-class seed corn would 
be worth $25, as compared with $1 for 
ordinary seed corn. I do know that 
some strains of seed corn will yield ten 
or «ven twenty bushels more per acre 
than other strains of seed corn, but I 

t know how you can tell them, ex- 
cept by testing them out. Ten dollars 
is not at all too much to pay for a 
Susiiel of really good seed corn. 

If ordinary seed corn is worth $1 
ber bushel, how much is tested seed 
corn worth? Up at the Iowa station, at 
Ams, they worked this problem out in 
the years 1910 and 1911, with 45,000 
aifferent, ears. They found that the 


ess. 


atthe 
¢ 


$1 to $5. 





' by the value of the 
{ Good farmers 


; you can afford to pay 





tested seed corn yielded ten bushels 
more in 1911, and nineteen bushels 
more in 1910 than ordinary seed corn. 
A little arithmetic will show you that 
if ordinary seed corn is worth $1 a 
bushel, then tested seed corn should be 
worth at least $20 a bushel. After you 
get it down to a system once, you ought 
to be able to test a bushel of seed corn 
in less than an hour and a half. What 
is your time worth? Twenty cents an 
hour? In testing seed corn, it may be 
worth $10, $20, or even $30 an hour. 
It all depends on how bad your ordi- 
nary seed corn is. 

What is a small grain drill worth? 
Sometimes drilled oats do not yield 
any more than those broadcasted, but 
in the average season they do yield 
more. A great many experiments in- 
dicate that under ordinary conditions 
drilled oats will yield about four bush- 
els more than broadcasted oats. If 
you plant twenty acres of oats a year, 


' you can see that it doesn’t take mure 


than a few years to pay for the drill 
increased yield. 
can not afford to be 
without a drill. 

Good varieties of oats yield five, ten 
and even fifteen bushels more per acie 
than the poorer varieties. Ordinarily, 
50 cents more for 
a bushel of a good variety of seed oats 
than for an ordinary variety. Experi- 
menters at the Iowa station have found 
that the Kherson and Silver Mine oats 
seem to be best adapted to Iowa. 

What is an acre of alfalfa worth? 
Mr. Evvard, who experiments with hogs 
at the Iowa station, says that an acre 
of alfalfa when pastured with hogs 
may be worth from $25 to $100 per 
year, depending upon the season and 
the price of hogs. Ordinary alfalfa pro- 
duces from $20 to $35 worth of hay per 
acre each year. The ordinary acre of 
corn produces $15 to $20 worth of corn. 
The expense of producing an acre of 
alfalfa is about the same as corn. An 
acre of good alfalfa is three or four 
times as profitable as an acre of corn. 

Good tankage costs from $45 to $50 
per ton on the market. Is it worth that 
for fattening hogs? A great many ex- 
periments indicate that it takes about 
380 pounds of corn and 40 pounds of 
tankage to put 100 pounds of gain on 
fattening hogs. Of pure corn it takes 
about 510 pounds to put on 100 pounds 












of gain. A little f figuring indicates that 
S.R. Feil, -S 
Pres. - 
Registered eee 
Pharmacist 





with corn at 40 cents a bushel, tank- 
age is worth about $46 per ton for fat- 
tening hogs. But if, as is the case in 
a short corn year, corn is worth 50 
cents a bushel, then tankage is worth 
about $58 a ton for fattening hogs. 

What is a ton of silage worth? The 
total expense per ton is from $2 to 
$3.50. When fed to fattening steers, 
experiments have proven that silage 
is worth about $5 per ton, with corn 
at 40 cents a bushel and clover hay at 
$12 per ton. Experiments with dairy 
cows prove that it takes about 400 
pounds of silage to equal 100 pounds of 
good hay. In other words, with hay 
worth $12 per ton, silage is worth 
about $3 per ton for dairy cows. 

What is a ton of timothy hay really 
worth? You get from $10 to $20 per 
ton for it in town, but what is it really 
worth to you on the farm? Here again 
experiments help us out. They prove 
that it takes about five tons of ordinary 
timothy hay to equal six tons of com- 
mon corn fodder. Now a ton of com- 
mon corn fodder is worth only about 
$5 in the average season. Really, tim- 
othy is worth only $6 or $7 a ton for 
feeding on the farm. 

Most people think farmers make 
money by the buying and selling they 
do on the market. I think that they 
make most of their money by knowing 
the value of things which are not 
bought and sold in the open market. 
It is the man who knows the value of 
manure, of good seed corn, of alfalfa, 
and of silage that will make the big 
money in the long run. Of course, he 
must follow the market, too, but his 
big money will be made because he 
knows the value of things which are 
not commonly bought and sold on the 
market. 

Learn to know what everything is 
worth. For the fun of it, try to esti- 
mate what your time is worth when 
you are testing seed corn, when you 
are cultivating corn, when you are 
shucking corn, when you are putting 
up hay just before a storm, when you 
are milking, and when you are going 
to school. I know of days when even 
a small boy’s time is worth a dollar 
an hour or more. There are other 
days when it is not worth five cents 
an hour. There are some days when 
a farmer with a good brain in his head 
will do work in the fields worth 15 
cents an hour when he might be in 


WI Xe (Co) ttam y care. 


You How to 
Get More Profit 


just as sure as night follows day. 
herd. Better be on the safe side. 


pay. 








The Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


—to last all your stock 60 days. 
themselves. 


tion. 


Sal-Vet to last all your stock 60 days. 


couvon and mail it TODAY. ress 





sommes 


60 Days Before 








I’ll do it cdl tn 


Let them have free access to it and they will doctor 
It will clean out the worms, put the digestive organs in a healthy condition—stock 
will get all the good from their feed and soon they will look sleek, healthy and in fine condi- 
Sal-Vet is not a stock food—it is a medicated salt which kills and expels stomach  6f 
and free intestinal worms and regulates the digestion. It isa wonder-worker—a boon to farmers, 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST THE COUPON 


o* €0days and will then pay for itif it does what 
ya Zoucialm. Ifit doesnot, you areto cancel the 
Fill out the coupon at the right—mail it tome today. I ll send you enough ? —— W5-9-13 


(It costs only one-twel 
sheep or hog and butslightly more for larger animals.) You simply pay the fre ight charge om it 
is received and when the 60 days are up report results. 
bas done everything ¥ claim, I’ Address the charge—you won't owe me 2 penny. Fill out the Pd P.O. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 
THE S. R. FEIL CO., Mfg. Chemists Dept.W Cleveland, Ohio 


of a cent a day for each 


If you are not satisfied that *‘Sal Ve' Pd 


Pid 














Drenching 
No Handling — 
They Doctor Themselves 


Worms are costing farmers millions of dollars—not only in the death of ani- 

mals, but in the great waste of feed consumed by these ravenous pests. 
not realize what your loss is, but unless your stock are worm-free you are losing money 
Then there is the danger of disease wiping out your whole “Your 
Get rid of the worms. 
I'll prove it BEFORE YOU PAY. Alil ask is the privilege of sen 


You may 


I'll prove it or no 
ing you enough— 


The Great 


4 Number of Sheep...-..-..----- ON ica ciccadasie Cat ericsicinnacs 


the house, thinking and studying over” 
agricultural bulletins and newspapers, 
and laying plans which will bring him 
in $10 or $20 or $100 for each hour so 
spent. Learn the value of all things. 
Consider the advantages and the dis- 
advantages. 














What Does the 
Future Hold? 


Can 
has the 
work clouded your vision and stilled 
your ambition? 


you see big things ahead—or 
steady grind of monotonous 


Tf that’s the case it’s time to get out 
of the rut and get into something that 
will give youa better opportunity. The 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


has helped and is helping hundreds of 
men along the pathway to suecess. It 
has set them up in the eontract diteli- 
ing business and enabled them to be 
their own boss and make $15 to $18 a 
day digging drainage ditches for the 
farmers in their neighborhood. 
Looking at it as a good, hard busi- 
ness proposition the Buckeye Trac- 
tton Ditcher offers you an unusual 
chance—a chance to get into the 
money making class. 

With the Buckeye you can cut on 
an average of 100 to 150 rods of straight, 
perfectly graded ditches a day, and 
keep busy 9 to 10 months in the year. 

Our Catalog 2 contains all the de- 
tails of the ditching business. If you 


really want to make good write for 
this catalog—today. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 











Bll Rid Your Hogs of Worms 


Make Them Grow Faster—Fatten Quicker—Prevent Disease 





Users Say: 


“Neighbors within a quarterof 

a mile of my place lost hogs fr¢ om 

cholera. I have been giving **Sal- 
Vet"’ to my bunch of over one 

g hundred hogs—big and little, and 
have not had a sick hog on the 
place.”—L. L. SIIELY, Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 

“Sal-Vet” has been a hog saver 
for us. Hogs have been = ing all 
around us, but we hay t lost a 
single one from che ile my You 
can’t praise “Sa . re: 
—UHAS. ELAN, Rt. No. 1, Don- 
gola, Til. 

“South of me every farmer has 
lost his hogs from cholera, even 
up tothe adjoining fa art n, and itis 
oe raging. Your ‘‘Sal 1% ae 

0d work for me.""—CLIFF E 
CONOV EK, Holstein, Iowa, 
‘Sal-Vet” has done even 
morethan youclaim. Many farm- 
ers inthe neighborhood have had 
many hog josse s from cholera, but 
mine remained perfectly healthy. 
—JOHN L. HUTCHISON, War- 
riors Mark, Pa 




















2 5 100 Ibs. 
. Prices: $300; 50 
Livestock $21.12 Norndse sje in See los 
* Bulk = day tr ial offer t. Ne Dig mis he in 
Conditioner rkages” O0-day"abioments are based 


on 1 Ib. for each shee og and 4 Ibs. 
for each horse or heac of « cattle as near 
: as we can come with out breaking aq “ey 








yrre size package’ v2) 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 
The S. R. Feil Co., Cleveland, 0, 


Ship me enough Sal-Vet to last my 
stock 60 day I will pay the freight 
€ charges hen it arrives, report results im 


6 
Pg 
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raisers ted to contribute their ex- 
to this riment. (Questions relatipg to 
t rfu y . 
° .? ° 
ia bw 
Fighting the Mite 
on , wee 
r ( Ke 
j 
0 ( 
, A 

( ‘ ‘ 
f l b 
filled—whi and 
+] retire ) 5 
da ( I ( t ( S ind 
dro pir S ! i 
. } ea . + 
I piv raj il 
bers will kill 1 ) chicks, but ] 
on the 1 - young m Ss are 
white, with six legs; they moult sev- 
eral times, leaving t white 
powder on the roosts ter tl first 
moult, the mite has eig! legs The y 
live and reproduce for months without 
food; hence the fact that coops have 


months is not 
free from mites 
Put a little ke mite killer on 
the roosts of a coop which was infest- 
ed with mites last and the proba- 
bilities are that the mites will ooze out 
of the cracks like a gray army 

To clear a house of mites, 
thoroughly, removyv 


1 for some 


not been 


proof 


uSs¢ 
that they 





sene or 


fail, 


clean it 
e the droppings, lit- 











ter and nesting material, brush down 
all the cobwe etc., and spray thor- 
oughly with hot soapsud When the 














house has stopped dripping and is part- 
Iv dry, spray again with any good sheep 
dip, lice killer, kerosene emulsion or 
cresol disinfectant, 5 per cent solu- 
tior The formula for the cresol dis- 
fectant has been given in Wallaces’ 
Farmer at d rent times, but as ap- 
ntly some of our subscribers do 
t keep t r papers for reference, we 
it agai Cut this out and pas 
in vour cook } k or ot! book fre- 
quent use, as s disi tant Is 
ibout a farm tft ir aro ] > 
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is reason to believe coops, brooders, 
etc., have been infected with disease 
germs or contain mites, double the 
strength may be given, and apply with 


a scrub brush in addition to the 


Flood every crack and cré 


spray.” 
vice, floors, 





Walls, etc. Make a secon 1d and third 
nlication at intervals of five days— 
this to kill the nits which have hatched 
! e nrs was 
ay | he 
What M light Have Been 
. lost a cl ke rom 
dro 2 the watering tub That’s 
i a five-dollar bil yne,” sh 
1 id 
I s ou'd be making mo 
fuss 0 he replied 
‘It is a rood as a five-dollar bill 
2one S repeated, “‘and the reaso 
f'n not making more fuss about it is 
t} at I've made up my mind this sha'n’t 
ary en again So long as the chicks 
that were drowned were from our own 
eggs, and [I counted them only at the 
price of the egg plus my trouble, I did 
not realize the loss enough to take 
steps to stop it. Now, this chick is 


from high-priced eggs, and gave every 
indication of being especially 
honestly considered it worth five dol- 
lars, and for fear I lose the others from 


that setting, I’m going to make it a 
point to have this tub emptied after 
using, or hold the meals until it is 


emptied.” 

Many of us have had this same ex- 
perience of losing a chicken now and 
then through carelessness, and count- 
ing only tie cost of the one chicken as 
a trifle, but add up the losses at the 
close of the season, and we find a per 


cent of loss which no business man 
would consider for a mintue without 
taking steps to stop the leak. A boy 


who often failed to do what he was told 
on the plea, “I forgot,” was told by his 
mother: “I forgot is only another way 
of saving I don’t want to remember 

“I forgot to empty the tub,” “I forgot 
to water the chickens,” “I forgot to 
feed the chickens,” “I forgot to let out 
the hens,” etc., sometimes is said 
because the mother is too busy to im- 
press on the children the importance 


etc., 


of remembering. Impress the entire 
family with the commercial value of 
the chickens, and they will cultivate 


better memories. 


A Question of Range 


A reat 


ler writes: 





“T have a few young geese which I 
would like to let run with the big ones 
Do you think it would keep them from 
laying?” 

We do not understand whether the 
goslings are running with a goose thé 
hatched them, or with a general flo: 
In either case, the question is merel;s 
one of range. If the pasture is good 





enol 0 provide both young and old 
Wit pientv of feed, the goslings can 
un With them without harm. For 
t ve w s the goslings should b 
fed: < r that, on good pasture, the 

| of their food unless they ars 
o be fattened for market. Put a feed- 
ing pe in the where the older 
birds can not rob the younger. The 
drinking vessel should never be empty. 
The companionship of the goslings 
should have no effect on the laying of 


the geese 


Earth For Chicks 











You can’t raise chicks altogether on 
the board floor a brooder, any 
than you can se them under a n 
all the time; the chicks need to get 
out on the ground just as early as pos- 
sible. and if the weather isn't for 
them to get out .put mello ewarth in 
low box the brooder, and let them 
scratch in it. Keep the earth slightly 
moist; the chicks don’t need a dus 
bath, but they need to get their fee 
the warm board floor and into 
m st art] Keep the br ler 
fort ‘ n r the late atches 





good. I’ 











er, but they like to run in and 
quickly and go out again. It j 














better to have a little extra tha: 
not enough. One reason chicks tha 
crooked toes is the unyielding, hara 
board floor, Put plenty of li:ter of 
the floor, and give fresh air. : 
Prevent pits 
It will soon be the season f 79 Nae 
If gapes was present amo vou 
chicks last year, put them i 
ground this year. This dise: 
most others, is easier preve 
cured. If possible, the ground 
the ¢ <s run should have . 


crop or two since gape-affect« 





ranged on it. It is claimed that ikeg 
three years to clear gape-infect 
If fresh range is not practical 
the ground with air-slaked li spad. 





ing it in well. Keep permanganate of 
potash in the drinking water fe 
time, and house the birds on board 
floors that can be easily disinfected, 
Burn all the litter and plow the drop 
pings under. Developing embryos have 


been found in earthworms dug up ip 
infected yards, but the danger does not 
lurk in all earthworms, as some s.; 
pose. Keep the runs free, a 
drinking water disinfected, and 





the 
chickens may eat earthworms without 
danger of gapes. 





Clover Screenings 


A reader asks: 

“Can you advise me as to whether 
small weed seeds screened from clover 
would be a good feed for little « 
If so, in what proportion should it he 
fed? Should it be mixed with other 
feed or fed singly ” 

The small weed seeds such as would 
come from the clover screeni 
useful more to scatter in the litter to 
induce exercise than as a part of the 


hicks, 


Nos 


are 


ration. Usually there is nothing in 
them which would hurt chicks, like 
most weed ‘seeds, but it must be re- 


membered that the seeds are not 
stroyed in passing through the chick 
and it is possible to seed a piace down 





with weeds by feeding the seeds to 
chicks. We would either put such s 
in a hopper and let the chicks h 


themselves, or mix with the usual grain 
ration, taking the regular accustomet 








proportions of grain and adding 
seeds aS an extra. 
A friend says if soft water is used 


in the hot water incubator, the tank 


} 


will last longer. 








ere Fetes ep = made of siovepipe ost. 
13 2 on guaranteed: y 
rat-provt ital ph B. Cass Davenpo rt, lowa, 
DU Cc KS. 


p* RE “ hite Indian Runner and 
rial Pekin duc _ Fggs. One 
or » Hu 
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eS VN and Whit “2 
4 
n225 8 i ~d Lue lay 
Pierson, lowa, 
nne - 
A. 
w , 
ie . fawn and w 
82.50 50 Bertha Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 
I NDIAN Runner duck eggs from guaranteed te 
t rs. Elma Hoyle, Whit . lowa 
COCHINS. 
PARRA AR AAA AA AAR PAP DRA PD PPD PPL PLL PPD PADD LS a 
hin eggs for hatching, fine stox ft 
ror3for’5. Mrs. Maud Grush, Tark ) 
BRAHMAS. 
wwe www ahs 
I IGHT Brahma eggs. $1.1. per setti ). 
4 Wrigley Smith, West Pranch. Lowa. 





DOGS. 


Seoteh Collies 


i Pomer anian dogs, 





COLLIES ae rP 











- Collie Pups io ese 
i Qcoren COLLIES | r a 1 
- | caa be registered, art E. Attig, 51 
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Preserving Eggs 

ultry depariment of the New 
College of Agriculture, at 
Ithaca, New York, 
directions for pre- 
This ma- 


rk state 
University, 
following 
es in water-glass. 
proven to be one of the most 
ry methods for general home 


mercial water-glass solution 
jtained from any drug store 
about 20 cents per quart 

ind one-half quarts of this so- 
ith eighteen quarts of pure 
Vater that has been boiled is 
Stir these until they are 

iy mixed. A stone jar is the 
t vessel tor the mixture. 
t-gallon jars are sufficient for 
zen eggs, using the amount of 
as prescribed above. After 
-glass is thoroughly mixed, 

it into the different vessels to be 





us Be sure that the vessels are ab- 
S clean. Place the eggs into the 
wa class, see that the top eggs are 
( d by at least two inches of the 
liqu and cover the jars to prevent 
eva ation. Place them in a cool 
pla where they will be undisturbed 
Gul the year. 

Preserve only absolutely fresh eggs. 
S eggs will not keep in any pre- 
se ive. Have your preservative all 
re to put the fresh eggs into as you 
get them. If you are in doubt as to 
their freshness, candle them, or see if 
they sink when placed in a dish of pure 
water. If an egg sinks, it is reasonably 
fres 





T 
eggs are 


hat have been washed. 
ozesg Will not keep satisfactorily 
zuse the shell has been moistened and 
he natural covering removed, and the 


Do not preserve dirty eggs nor eggs 
The washed 
be- 


eggs are liable to become tainted 
javor. 


Do not use the same liquid preserva- 


more than one year. 

rly spring eggs will keep better 

summer or fall eggs. Infertile 

better than fertile eggs for 

eserving. Do not leave eggs in pre- 
itive longer than one year. Rinse 
eggs with water after removing 
trom the preservative. Eggs that 
in good condition when removed 

m the water-glass solution, if kept 
will usuall remain good for at 


ast two weeks. 


\Vater-glass eggs are practically as 
as fresh eggs for most cooking 
ses. If it is desired to boil them, 
a small hole through the large 
of the shell before placing them in 

vater. The pores of the shell have 
sealed with the water-glass solu- 





and without this pinhole, the ex- 
ng air within the shell would 
it. 
Leg Weakness 

icks from one to six months old 
have been quickly grown are apt 
velop leg weakness, due to the 
that the weight increases faster 


he strength of the bird. It may 
be caused by too long confinement 


bard flors, and unsanitary, illy- 
lated houses The bird’s appe- 
continues good. Probably the first 


cation of the trouble is a sluggish- 
:s of movement, the bird eats sit- 
* down, and moves with an uncer- 
step, like a drunken man. If not 
trolled, the weakness continues till 
general health is so impaired that 
bird dies, possibly from the condi- 
which led to the leg weakness, 
ssibly from cold or ravages of lice 
sught on by this weakened condition. 
is a fact that a sick bird is more 
ject to lice than a strong bird, that 
ible to dust itself and in a measure 
itself of the pests.) 
I t put the weak birds to them- 
ves, and feed a ration that will make 
e—oats instead of corn; bran, and 
ne meal. Put them on the ground in 
ry, sheitered place, give sweet skim- 
k, and, above all, plenty of green 
id. We have had cases of leg weak- 
ss when the chickens had the range 
alfalfa and corn field, with plen- 
of green food and animal food, and 
ything kept ina sanitary condition. 
en this happens, we suspicion 
rms, and think the best treatment is 
sive a bran mash with a quarter of 
teaspoonful of turpentine for each 
f-zrown bird. Give it to the flock 
a whole, and get them onto the 
und. 















































/ Concrete Farm House 


W hy erect a perishable farm building 


when fire, 


rat and vermin proof concrete construction is 


cheaper in the end? (Write us for a free blueprint of the 


farm house pictured above.) 


When you decide on concrete remember that the cement 


is what makes it good. 


That’s why the U.S. Government was 


so careful to order more Atlas to complete the Panama Canal 
after we bad shipped 5,000,000 barrels down there, and ev 


barrel O. K. You get the identical quality. 


(The manufac. 


ture of Atlas is scientific, not accidental.) 


Have yeu our FREE 168 page Farm Book on concrete work? Write us for it aow. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS 2284"? CEMENT CO, Dept 15, 


30 Broad St.,N% 


Chicago — Philadetphia 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company ia the world. Over 50,000 barrela per day 
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Egemore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


n_——eeerre 


egzs for 
hat hing 7» Tor 
81.50. 20 Tor 32.50. 50 
for 83.5) and luv for 


Sprucemead Farm 
So. 5th Ave., She'don, la. 
J be BENSON. Proo 


WhITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 














Flock cousiate of 159 pull ts selected from 490 and 
mated with 11 pound 1 ire-wtte cockerels, P 
21.00 for 22.00 for 30. 33.00 for 50, 25.00 for _ 
Order f this ad. 

Newell, lowa 


JAS. JENSEN & SONS. 
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J. KE. _ Maquoke ta. 





ts Postage 
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Fenton. 
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Barred P. Rock Eggs. 
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for sale from extra ned stock. aded 
gation} to Secor 
gs we won oe 








om our ange 

flock 1 rg ze well, harred stock z15 

21, 30 21.50, 50 22. 100 23 Also Mi. B. turkey <n5" 
Per setting of 11,383. L.s. FISHER & SOX 


E igewood, lowa 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Barre d P. Re SR SUL ly for thirty years. QOur 








PORTLANO 


CEM ENT 











. 
} PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
pP' RE ‘d Buff Rock eggs for hatching, 81.25 per 
), ) 50, 83.50 100 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. F- M use Bancroft. lowa, 


Foe Bnei Barred Rocks, direct 
4 Thompson's mated-for-exhibition pullets. 
Will Coon, Ames, Iowa. 





from E, B. 
Mrs. 





raised White 





H" ARDY farm Rocks exelusively 

Eggs, 81.50 thirty, 24.00 hundred. Mrs. Al. Tre- 
zden, lowa, 

Rock eggs. Hawkins strain, both matings, 81.50 


yr 35, 88.00 per hundred. J. K. McGonagle 
1, Lowa. 








4 cents 









gs from prize wi pte 1 Rocks 








T 
ble price. Write Ge Wi Laip % 
LED Ro ©. K. strain from utility 

"kK, 85 4 hundred. Ff al matings 

ilar free ribing then in Met on 

. Martelle, Iowa. 

Pea merear ga 2 
3 if 15 Catal 1e giving winn lesecrip 
tion ~"aaeaeiaas free. M.E. Kraft, Box 26, Broo 





W RIGHT s bre ——_ Barre od Plymouth Roeks 
15, 81.75 











‘ ‘ #3, prepaid parcel post; 
ry "guaranteed, UL ae D, Wright, Knoxy >, la. 
| ORPINGTONS. 
' PRPPP PPP LDAP PPD DDD SSS PARP PPP PAP PPD PPD PL ASO 
| 
| (INGLE Comb White ¢ ngton settings after Ma 





s 1, regular stock 81.50 per setting, selee cte a pen 83 
e Fertility guaranteed. Otto 
ona, lowa. 








xm Cook’s strain Buff Orpingtons Our 
» 


VGGS fre 
My oba ffs 





are prize winners and these eggs are a 
splendid value at #1.50 per fifteen. H. Cavell, Haver- 
hill, lowa. 

q ¢ Bult Orpington | eggs for hatching. From 

We Hest an noted prize winning strains of the breed. 

85 100, 89 200. -H Schmadeke, ¢ larkesville, Iowa. 
| Ken: LERSTRASS Crystal White Orpingtons. Eggs 
| for hatch! 1g from choice . R 


ces. Mrs. Lew 





omb White Or 























| ‘INGLE ¢ 
| ) and Kellerstrass stra 
Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport 
| . C. BUFF gton eggs 
ss Egg lay Mrs 
field, lowa. 
Ds cenpecaieoeaccneenapentianaiels 2 So eee = = 
| Rs ite Orpington. Bred to lay. 
4 
4 F.% ima, Iowa, 
Ps red But Orpington eggs, #1.50 for sixteen 
Blair, Dayton, lowa 
n and big profits. 
“ d nd 1 
le copy of Gleanings in Bee ¢ e. 
for the ‘plana bee onaette olaeine 
F THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
arm Rox 317, 317. Medina. Ohio 


| Please mention this paper when writing 








LEGHORNS. 


For Sale— Rose Comb White Leg- 
horn Hatching Eggs 


100, 340.00 per 1000. 





PPP PLP PIO 


from pens bred to lay—@5.00 per 
No order for less than 100. 
Full blood Hose Comb W ay Leghorn 





ehicks for April and May deliver 
$125.00 per 1000. Send orders for 
now. Address 

WM”. HARDING, 


Mer. Funk Egg Farm, McLean, 


RC. Brown Laghnns Exclusively 


At Pike ler it r Stoc he Far a 
ng of , { 








Eggs, single sitt oO e sittings 
$1.00 each, 100 eggs 
Davenport « Mi ac ke ‘Belmona, iowa 





EGGLAND EGG FARM >.°. te Leghorns, bred 


M). Egeland ih Mt. Vernon. flowa 











1 ne ¢ « b row hn Leghorn eggs. 31 per 
3.50 | 100. DUANE MASON, Early, la. 
Sil ( ) ) 
ayers Hat 
hundred 
\ 4 ” 
1 > 





Brown Leghorns exclusively— farm 


QINGLE Comb 
\ range flock, 


pure white ear lobe. No culls tn 
flock. Selected eggs 81 per 15, 82 per 45, 84 per 100, 
$17 per 500. S.J. Gardner lowa 


Russell, 
tape Comb Brown Legl 10TNs— the k 
all winter. Baby chicks 
“Mrs. 


ind that lay 
1) cts. fter May 5, 
John Roberts, Chapin, Iowa. 






eggs 83 per 100 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorns. Eggs 
‘ scoring birds—great layers—81 for 15 
quantities. Mrs. W. W. Scott, Calamus, 


from high 
cheaper in 
lowa, 





Eggs from fine full 


Re Comb Brown Leghorns. 
Fairview Poultry 


blood stock, 50 $2.00, 100 33.50 





Farm, Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 
Leo Comb Brown Leghorns. Selected flock. Free 
range. Bred for size and laying. Eggs. 83.50 


per 10U. E, E. Snively, Jefferson, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 20 for 8!; 50, 
‘ $2; 100, 83.50; 200, $6.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. E. A, Kauffman, Lockridge, lowa 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorns. Extra fine stock. 
‘ Bred to lay. Eggs, 15 81, 100 84. Hoyle’s Egg 
Farm, Whittier, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorns exclusively, farm 
‘) range. Eggs. 84.50 per hundred. Mrs. C. J. Jola- 
Bondurant, 


son, Iowa 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from select 
+) fowls, the Kind that lay, 83.50 per 100. Bear Creek 
Farm, Palmer, III. 

Rose ( 


p™s 
“3 $1.50. 60 
Se arsbor oO, Ie owa. 


per 18: 82.25 


man Hanfelt, 





saivel 
isive 


Latham, 





omb Brown Leghorns exc! 
32.50, 100 84.00. A. B. 








. Comb Br. »wn Leghorn eggs, 8 
per 50; 84 per 100. Mrs. Her 
Epworth, 


get Comb Wh 
15 81, 100 85, 


town, Iowa, 


, Iowa 





tte Leghorns, winter layers Exes 
postpaid. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 





°F Leghorns 
1.50, 50 82.00, Luv 33.50. 


Single ¢ 


eggs 


ymb, farm range— 
nan, Lock- 


Adelia Hi 


= ped 
they 
won 


ridge, lowa 
p' RE blood Single Comb Bree a Leghorn egus. 81 
17, 4 100. Winter layers. Lew Swingle, Wal 
nut, lowa 
Leghorns exelus 





James, Lock 


‘INGLE Comb W 





S ¢ Leghorn € ur 
N wants. Melvin Pa Madrid 

< ( WHI I horns Farm range—l00 Z£z8. 
Je $3.50 Dtdek Geet Burt, lowa 

(INGLE ( ronal B wf 2 ) 
Ss Atmos Bonn 





WYANDOTTES. 


‘fiiité eaugaTTES 


Best of prize winning stock. Extraeg 
layers. Eggs after May Ist 82 per sitting. 


MRS. N. B. ASHBY, R. ‘5, Des Mi Moines, la. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING | red Rowe 
do m tho a5 per 100. 





5 Dag old baby cl 


oye, Mark W. Eddy. 


- SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES — 


Ks 15¢ each 
Re, Fontanelle, 























Eggs from prize 3.00 for 50, 
$5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge Mn vera 
Silver Laced Wyandettes , ee ee ae 
abreeder. 0. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa 
r Wyan 5 years ve- 
UO, ) ws 850 Mrs i al, 
indottes 4 iying 
ls gs, 3 az Gro fanlon- 
town, lowa 
hited andottes. Farm raised. Eggs, 75 cta. 
er 15, 100 for #4. Geo. Wiegand, Titonka. Ia. 
Be bah amo= "co. Mi Y 40 c aa 
yt RE Rose Comb White Exg rm 
| raised, &l per i5 ) wa 
eggs 21.50, 100 


| hag Ak fancy White Wy 
4 35.00 H. ¢ »wler, 


Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fift I 
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; | seat. At the stir behind her, the new- | fully at the pictures. Several times | “These rats are handled by People of 
| comer looked around, her face bright- | while she read, she found herself | all classes after they once get tg on 
| Hearts and Homes ening with a surprised smile of wel- | straightening up. “I’m afraid I have | stores. They must be full of germs» 
t come, and Mrs. Graham recognized a | been settling down, letting my body | Doctor Sumner suggests two means o; 
This department was esta>lished by Mrs. Henry | fOrmer friend but little older than her- | sag and droop,” she thought. “I won- fumigation, either to burn a formalde. 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of Interest to Hearts | self. der if I was as much of a shock to my | hyde candle under the “rat,” or to ¢ ub- 
ST eUiee aan not Ge pubis ce oe “It was Mrs. Brown, John,” she ex- | friends as they were _to me.” She | ject it to a boiling hot bath before put- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, | plained to her husband, when she re- | walked over to her mirror, took the | ting it on the h head. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa, __ | turned that evening. “And after I rec- | position she knew was normal for her, | ————$—==7 = 
| ognized her and some of the other old | and with a hand-glass looked at her you only | knew 
Th Wi ] W l S , neighbors, I felt as if I were dreaming | back. It Was round-shouldered. “It 
€ gg ey- ogg ey pine | a bad dream. Many of our old friends | will take a backbone as well as grit W hat pleasure 
Mrs. Graham’s husband handed her | Were such caricatures of their former | to keep me up, but I have both,” she th 
Bulletin No. 25, Lessons for the Farm selves. Pretty Susie Loomis fairly | said, defiantly. € 
Home, of the Cornell reading course | waddied in, her chin rested on her : e 
rai ayant . eee ““* | breast when she sat down, Kate Ar- H d Th Victr | 
“This is on saving strength,” he ex- | line walked with a protruding abdo- ere an ere 8) a 
plained. “I thought you would be in- | men, lifting the front of her skirt two At the Illinois farmers’ institute, . . 
terested in it.” inches from the ground. Jane Biggs, Miss Gertrude Osborn, of Neoga, ad- brings into your 
Mrs. Graham opened the bulletin | independent as ever, stalked in with | yised a special room to be set aside home, you wouldn't 
carelessly; her eyes fell on an illus- | the upper part of her body thrown back or sewing, fitted with cutting table s 
tration of the backbone. “I’m not spe- | and the lower part thrown forward. nett lap-board, set of shelves, tail- be without one for 
cially interested in a picture of a wig- | Nell Johnson was the only girl I saw | or’s cushion, tailor’s iron, tracing wheel a sinole day. 
gley-woggley spine,” she said, languid- | who held herself well and didn’t show | and thread-holders, etc. Miss Osborne | = 
ly. “It’s women’s grit, not their back- | her age, All the others were round- | said: “Many times the home sewer | _ There i is a Victor dealer 
bones, which keeps them up these shoulder ‘red or sunken-chested. Do I is perplexed in deciding which side of | ght in your neighbor. 
days.” Nevertheless, she read the fol- | look fat, John? Am I round shoul- | the goods to make up as the outside. <eew fi iaghal ee play 
lowing “Few appreciate how much | dered?) Do I walk with protruding ab- | Take the goods to a window, stand in your favorite musi 
health, strength and endurance how domen? ; a good light, lay the material over the | Wi atwmttoday tor este: 
much ease in work and youthfulness of tut John was too discreet to answer. | jeft hand, holding the hand on a level logsof the Victor-V ictrol 
figure, depend on the backbone When | Quieily he handed her Bulletin No. 25. | with the eyes. If it is the wrong side, | ($15 “se $200) a pie 
that wonderful twenty-four jointed col- | “Look at the picture, read the com- | there will appear here and there on Victor ($10 to $100. ‘Easy 
umn of bones is in its natural position | Sees and decide for yoursell if you | the surface tiny ends or loops of thread terms can be ranged 
it forms a double curve. That double are taking the right position, he said, | —the right side will appear much with the dealer if desired, 
curved line is the line of greatest | “That wiggley-woggley spine again,” | smoother. If the goods is serge or Li : 
strength cee flexibilit It is also the | she exclaimed. But this time she | any twilled weave. or has a twilled | ee 
line of beauty. On the maintenance of turned the page, looked at the pictures stripe, the right side may readily be | siti data ata 
the gy curve in the spine, the at- | and read the following “Injurious | found. Take up an end of the goods, was te : eat 
titude of the body as a whole and the and healthful ways of using the body: hold it under the chin and look down. F 
correct: positions of all the vital on A tall, thin woman is represented in | Jf the twill starts from the lower right- th ais 
gzans primarily depend Although the Figure 1, in what is a very common hand corner and runs up over the left tor Needles 
double curved line is the right line for | standing position—the back bowed out- | choulder, it is the right side of the | pons pit 
goods. If the same side of the goods etal hoe 
f — —— | is kept up, but the under end under other way 
| gt | | the chin, a glance down will show the oS 
| 2. twill also running up over the left Victor tone. 
| | shoulder. 
! | _ 
; | “If you must wear rats, funmigate DAISY FLY KILLER oon gens, Arr = 
| | them.” This is the advice of Doctor sc pollen 
| G. A. Sumner, secretary of the state | cheap. Lasts all 
| i board of health of Jowa. If Doctor | Set colar won 
+i Sumner could have his way, he would over; will not r 
oe snatch every rat of doubtful lineage dh Seabee cl 
| from under the elaborately curled Sold by Dealers, cr 
|} | tresses of every woman in Iowa. But coe ee 
since that can't be done, he advises  BABOLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
fumigation. “These masses of false 
hair that comes from goodness knows 
where are a positive menace to health, Ladies, aa pg tay 
aside trom the fact that they are very paes aaa Heir ane 
likely to carry leprosy germs, being booklet today. 
| made, as they often are, from the hair G. C. RINGER, Le Mars, Iowa 
| of Chinese women,” says the Doctor. ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 2 3 
the backbone always to p when , ard in a single curve, the chest and | 
bods simply erect—either in a sit- bdominal walls collapsed. Such po- 
ting or standing posture, deviations sitions compress the ribs and disas- 
from that line are continually occur- | trously interfere with the three dis- 
ring during the manifold movements si ensable vital functions of life—respi- 
of t body. The adjustability ration, circulation and digestion. The 
pine to the movement anne is of ot | chest is cramped and sunken, making 
ereat service in the use of our tend full, invigorating breathing impossible; 
machine, but we-must be sure to bri | the circulation is impeded by pressure Mie irae Ma 
the spine back to its natural pose, the | on the veins and arteries, caused by I TUDE PHIDRTPLETEPTETO POLITE UIERR OT HUET ELE 
double curve, after every act that | the sage of the heavy upper trunk, 
causes it to bend or twist; the failure | while the stomach, as a well-known e 
1 ado so is one ot the chiet causes ol piuy ician has sal id, ‘is lite rally crowded reservin a easure 
the ageing of the body, of undue fa- ; out of house and home.’ 9 
tigue trom work. and of the ills that | “A woman inclined to be stout is 
flesh is not ‘heir to’” represented in Figure 3, in another 
Mrs. Graham had a hard day’s work | bad position. The upper part of her —w] arowax ; 
before her, getting ready to re-visit her | trunk is thrust too far back, the lower 
old home church, a distance of forty | part too iar forward. This makes the Dip tops of jars and catsup bot- that it can be chewed like food 
miles, next day, and when bedtime | abdomen protrude and flatten the low- tles in melted Parowax. Or pour or gum. 
came, she dropped wearily down, ach- | er part of the spine. Women who stand his pure paraffine directly on top _ - 
ing in every muscle. “I wonder,” she | thus complain of having a ‘flat back,’ of contents of each jelly glass. Re- Indispensable in the 
thought, “if much of this tiredness | and of ‘needing a little bustle’ to give sult—a perfect, air-tight, mould- 
comes from an unnatural pose of my | them any shape. Worst of all in both proof seal that keeps canned vege- Laundry 
backbone, and part of the ache is an | bad positions sketched, all the sup- tables, catsup, chow-chow, pre- Parowax cleans and whitens 
=! which my flesh need not be ‘heir — cog eien st Le — — incor- Serves and jellies indefinitely. clothes in the wash. It imparts a 
oO’. } rectly and injuriously used. Strain is ti i >m it 
Through the courtesy of a neighbor brought on the muscles of the lower No Tin or To S — Pa wt —— a og 
who had a new car, and room for one | back—the internal as well as the ex- ° a iiek Gian househalk mre ‘No 
extra paaneneer, Mrs. mong next | “iene , nag ie ged eng Needed home should be without it. 
day covered the forty miles between aackache ler results of such bac , ; . d is : t 
the home she lived in and the one she | uses of the body are heaviness of It iseven simpler than at sounds. wet. Cael 
ame from ten years before, in a short | movement, unnecessary fatigue, and It is as cheap as it is easy. No ee an ™ 
. . : : > & , . ~ nk 
time. Her friends dropped her at the | frequently, nervousness and_ serious bother with tops that will not fit. Mrs Rorer’s 
church door before the congregation | pelvic trouble. The normal true atti- Not "a fittie rere need be » 
had assembled. and from a back seat | tude is shown in Figure 2. In both the used. The airect contact of Paro- Recipe Book 
in the side peWs she watched the wor- | bad standing positions illustrated, < wax with the jelly cannot affect its ; 
. I ‘ iS | : cae taste or goodness Ask your dealer for this valuabl 
shipers come in. A woman slipped into | line extending from the toe-tips ver- P: aoa : a ae eine egeae— 
: rag mapa are Meggett neal leer ne See ee : oy arowax is tasteless and odor- free book by this celebrated culi- 
the seat in front: her shoulders were | tically upward would touch the abdo- less. It isso thor hly hz less : Or send di 
bent and rounded as if from burdens | men and be several inches from the aoe . es nary expert. _— nilanaiaema 
too heavy to bear. Mrs. Graham in- chest. In the good standing positions. 
stinctively straightened up. Curious | the line would clear the abdomen and STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
she hadn't noticed before how care- | touch the chest.” (AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
lessly she had dropped down jin the Mrs, Graham looked long and care- Kal 
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hardship, as every stockman under- 


Meets His Brethren 


School Les- 


Joseph 


yn the Sabbath 


May 18, 1913. Genesis, 42. 
Genesis, 42:3-17.) 

Joseph’s ten brethren went 
buy grain from Egypt. (4) 


jamin, Joseph’s brother, Jacob 
with his brethren; for he 

st peradventure harm befall 
And the sons of Israel came 
among those that came: for 
ine was in the land of Canaan. 
| Joseph was governor over the 
» it was that sold to all the 
of the land. And _ Joseph’s 
n came, and bowed down them- 
to him with their faces to the 
7) And Joseph saw his breth- 
d he knew them, and made him- 


range unto them, and spake 
with them; and he said unto 
Whence come ye? And they 


rom the land of Canaan to buy 
S) And Joseph Knew his breth- 

they knew not him. (9) And 
remembered the dreams which 


dreamed of them, and _ said 
m, Ye are spies; to see the 
s of the land ye are come. 


And they said unto him, Nay, my 
to buy food are thy servants 
(11) We are all one man’s 
are true men, thy servants 


spies. (12) And he said unto 
Nay, but to see the nakedness 
nd ye are come. (12) And 


We thy servants are twelve 

the son of one man in the 
Canaan; and, behold, the 

st is this day with our father, 
>is not. (14) And Joseph said 
em, That is it that I spake unto 
saying, Ye are spies: (15) hereby 


shall be proved: by the life of 
raoh ye shall not go forth hence, 
your youngest brother come 


(16) Send one of you, and let 
‘tech your brother, and ye shall 
und, that your words may be 
i, Whether there be truth in you: 
> by the life of Pharaoh surely 
é (17) And he put them 
‘ether into ward three days.” 
are in danger of reading into 
Oriental book, the Bible, things 
300k does not contain, and 
ng from it things which are not 

in it. This is the story of a 

widespread but not univer- 
nor the result of a complete fail- 
f crops either in Egypt or the 


spies. 


tne 


rounding countries. A complete 
ire for seven years would have 


no one to tell the story. The cause 
he famine was probably drouth; 


nd if so, it must have extended prac- 


illy the climatic conditions as those 
the Sahara in Egypt to the head- 
iters of the Nile, as well as the land 
Evidently it was a strik- 
example of that periodicity which 
now know charcterizes rainfall in 
ages th2 world over: a cycle of 
ormally high rainfall followed by a 
le of abnormally low. There would 
refore be low-Nile in Egypt and 


routh in Palestine and other nearby 


ions. That it was severe but not 
\plete in Palestine is manifest from 
fact that, after it had lasted two 

rs the patriarchs had flocks and 
ds which they brought into Egypt, 
i by the further fact that Jacob 
id send as a present to Joseph the 
uries of the country: ‘balm, honey, 
ery, and myrrh, nuts and almonds.” 

mines in Egypt were rare. There is 
‘h-Nile and good crops, or low-Nile 
i poor crops; but in the tomb of the 
iraoh of Joseph is found an inscrip- 
much multilated, but of which 

following is decipherable: “I, 
Dba, collected corn as a friend of 

harvest god. I was watchful of 
’ time of sowing, and when a famine 
se, lasting many vears, I distrib- 
d corn to the city in the time of 
ine.” Now this may not refer to 
seph, but it proves beyond question 
t even in Egypt there was a severe 
ine about that time. 

e patriarchs were stockmen;: and 
mers only when grain was needed 
food. Therefore, a season of scant 
fall would inflict on them peculiar 


stands. We are apt to conclude from 
a casual reading of the story, that 
these ten sons of Jacob went down to 
Egypt to carry back enough grain to 
supply the wants of the whole tribe or 
clan. As an ass could carry only a 
few bushels, one can easily see that 
what ten men could carry in that way 
would give but little relief to a tribe 
representing many hundreds and per- 
haps thousands. Evidently, therefore, 
they did not go alone, but were lead- 
ers of a caravan made up largely of 
beasts of burden. So much for a bet- 
ter understanding of this and the two 
lessons following. 

There is a touch of human nature in 
the fourth verse. Jacob is an old man 
now, not far from 1380 years of age. 
He believes that Joseph is dead, and 
all that is left of the only wife he 
really loved, or at least his first love, 
is Benjamin, whom he calls a “lad,” 
although he was probably at least 
twenty-five vears of age; just as fond 


parents now call the youngest child 
“the baby,” although he may weigh 
200 pounds and wear No. 10 shoes. 


This is human nature. 

The reigning dynasty from 
Abraham until some years before the 
time of Moses, perhaps a generation 
or two, was that of the shepherd kings. 
These were Shemites, probably Phoe- 
nicians, Who first came in as traders, 
and in time conquered the Hamite race 
in lower Egypt and held them in sub- 
jection: for some four hundred 


before 


years. 
Let us now see what happened when 
these ten sons of Jacob came down to 
Egvpt. As foreigners, they would nat- 
urally be under suspicion, especially 
among the common people of Egypt, 


who so loathed the term “shepherd” 
that after the exodus of the Israelites 
under Moses, they absolutely quit the 
use of the word which they had 
used to express their hatred of this 
foreign race, the shepherds. The ten 
brothers would therefore not go to 
the nearest store-city, but to that city 


from which foreigners were supplied. 
Naturally they found there Zapenath- 
paneah, that is, steward of the realm, 
supplying the market set aside for for- 
eigners. We may fairly assume that 
Joseph knew something of the drouth 
in Canaan, and as he himself had prob- 
ably been a stockman as a boy, he 
knew how sorely it would affect the 
stock growing interests. So he was 
no doubt expecting his brothers soon- 
er or later. The smooth-faced Egyp- 
tian prince, the husband of the daugh- 
ter of the high priest of On, would at 
once recognize the long-bearded sons 
of the ranch; and quite as naturally 
they would not know him, whom they 
had not seen since he was a boy, more 
than twenty years before. Naturally, 
this steward of the realm wants to 
know all about them, about the tribe 
and the patriarch at the head of it, 
how much food they want, and why 
they want it. As they prostrate them- 
selves in Oriental fashion before the 
Egyptian potentate, who has the com- 
fort of the clan in his hand, Joseph 
sees in this the fulfillment of his 
dreams of many years before, and re- 
solves that he will put them to the 
test. 

He charges them with being spies 
with ulterior motives, ‘‘to see the nak- 
edness of the land,” leaders of a band 
of warlike Bedouins, who perhaps see 
the necessity for having a permanent 
supply of food from the Nile, which 
furnishes water year by year. He 
questions them further about the clan. 
They tell him they are ten out of 
twelve brothers, that “one is not” and 
the youngest is at home with his fath- 
er. I do not wonder that Joseph had 
to get a pretty firm grip on himself, 
and to conceal his feelings seemed 
rougher than he really was. When 
something is gripping at a man’s heart- 
strings, he often, in the presence of 
others. disguises his real feelings. 
Something certainy gripped Joseph’s 
heartstrings when he found that his 
father was still living, and his voung- 
est brother. his only full brother. So 
he turns on them and says: 
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just what I’ve been saying. rou ar 
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The Power of Silent Service 


The telephone converts the 
spoken words into silent elec- 
trical impulses. 


If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every corner ofthe room. But the 
shouting members produce acom- 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
smali group around a_ particular 
trading post. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 

Silent transmission and the in- 
terconnecting lines of the Bell 
System are indispensable jor uni- 
versal telephone service. 


For communication to be univer- 
sal there must be silent transmis- 
sion. In a noisy stock exchange 
where the voice, unaided, cannot 
be understood across the room, 
there are hundreds of telephones 
which carry speech half way across 
the continent. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 




















Buy Clothcraft with a Guarantee 
: OOK for something more than fit. Whatever you pay, 


you have a right to know how your clothes are 
made and what'sinthem. The Clothcratt guaran- 
tee, backed by maker and dealer, tells you. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


Guaranteed All Wool at *10 to $25 


Every Clothcraft suit carries the written assurance of cloth 
that is absolutely ali-wool and fast color; of firs ass trimmings, 
scientific tailoring, permanent shape and satisfactory service. 
The guarantee in the inside coat pocket covers these points. 

Clothcraftis made in many fabrics and styles, at $10.00 to 
$25.00. The tine workmanship is the result of 67 years of experi- 
encein making good Ready-for-Service Clothes. 

Go tothe Clothcraft store. Ask especially for 5130, the 
Clothcraft Blue Serge Special at $15.00. Look for the Cloth- 
craft label and the guarantee. 

If you can’t locate the Clothcraft store, write us. We will 
send you a card ~f introduction to the nearest dealer, a Clothe 
craft Style Book tor Spring and a sample of 5130 Serge. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 


Founded 1846—Oldest Makers of Men's Clothes in America 
631 St. Clair Ave., N. W. Cleveland, Sixth City 
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Indiana and Ohio 


Issues Thirty-Day Policies 
Insuring Mares Against Death 
From Foaling. 


. “4 ANNUAL POLICIES WRITTEN ON 
Live Stock ‘ HORSES, MULES AND CATTLE, 


Insurance Company <i DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 
Call on Nearest Agent or Write Home Office, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Free Books 


About Silage and 
Silo Filling 


(1) “Why Silage Pays" —a valuable book for 
your farm library. (2)1913 Catalog about the 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


A 40-year s1 Big capacity, small 
wer. Elevates any height. Simplest, 
i te ly worker. Self-feed table. 
f. Knives adjustable 
unning. Guaranteed, 
‘a book containing 
ersof the Blizzard. 
i e books fo 
The Jos. Dick Manufacturing Co. 
1422 Tuscarawas St., Canton, O. 
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Uses crude oil with no 
waste. The hine 
that measures out the oil 
to the hog. Jest made. 
H A GUARANTEED 
Can’t clog ills lice, 


mange and s nse Works in 
any climate. 


Price 1 
cla Complete 


STARBUCK MFG. co. 


a x Dept. C Peoria, mamas 
NoLousyHogs 
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The O. H. C. Hog Oiler 
uses crude oil or any liquid. 
Hegs do the work and like it. 
Endorsed by leading 
breeders. Every 
post guaranteed. 
Medein3 styles $6,$9 
end $12. Satisfaction 
or money back. Can 
= ef Oil FREE. 
Send for Circulars 


=“ ©.H.CONN SALES Co. 
PEORIA, }LLINO!IS 
















Tested, Proved Reliable 














by forty-four years’ use in 
nearly all parts of the world. 
Many men earn big incomes 
with some one of our 59 
stylesand sizes. They use 
any power. Made for 


drilling earth, rock and for 
mineral prospecting. Large 
| catalog No. 120, FREE. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
AURORA, ILL. 


Ohicago Office: First National 
Bank Building 


ANA- 


. pteel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 

may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
You give us the exact 
;dimensions of your axle, as 
asked for onourordersheet,and 
wa we guarantee afit. If you are 
iva interested, we shall be pleased 
fe if to forward you our catalogue 
y and order sheet. rite us. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
ox 18, Havana, Illinois 


j AUTOMOBILE 
OWNERS 


Save Money — Vulcanize 


Red Own Tubes 
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stock ar 1d cement 
Money back if not satisfied 


HILL-STAGE CO. 











Anderson, Indiana 
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Vi MAN, "Y itent “Atty $40 F st., Washington, D.C. 
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spies. Don’t try to deceive me. Why 
did you not bring that younger broth- 
er wifh you? If one of you will go 
back and bring him down, I'll believe 
you; and if you don’t, I'll put you in 
vison. On their refusal, to prison 
poe went. Joseph himself could not 
stand that; so he sends for them and 
says: I don't want your blood on my 
hands, if you are telling me the truth, 
for I fear God. (Notice that he does 
not say “Amon,” the supreme god of 
the Egyptians, but Elohim, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.) So he 
says to them: I will do this: I will 
keep one of you as a hostage of good 








Those Sabbath Salil Notes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





faith. Take grain, go home, and bring 
back the youngest brother. Otherwise 
you die the death of a spy, as surely 
as Pharaoh lives. 

The use of the word “Elohim,” the 
God of Abraham, struck terror to the 
consciences of these brothers; for they 
knew that He was a just God; and 
this brought bacl ividly the mory 
of t gross inju they had done 
to their brother Jo h for the gratifi- 
cation ¢ dl jeaiou: : tu. 

) back to them the rec- 
ol ion t t ¢ eption of 
Reuben, the had deaf to en- 
treati d plead and refore 
were not only murderers in intent and 
( j ather, but me who 
had ] Whe themseive destitute ol 
fecling for the one they were wrong- 
o il | ing. Then Reuben, speaking out, could 
1 er |} not help saying: I told you so, Did I 
|} not tell you not to sin against the lad? 
You would not heed , and therefore 
his blood is required. The Abrahainic 
conception would be the conception of 
the tribe: that God is a God of jus- 
tice as well as the God of mercy, the 
God of power, the Almighty. 

It is no wonder that Joseph, hearing 
all this, could no longe restrain his 
feelings. This was too much. Strong 
man that he was, he turned aside and 
Wept; and after he haa given vent to 
his feelings, he turned to them again 
and said: I will bind one of you; the 
rest can go home to your father; but 
bring back Benjamin with you. WNat- 
urally he would have bound Reuben, 
the first-born; but Reuben was the one 
who had stood by him. Therefore, he 
put that indignity upon Simeon, the 
next in order. 

The great lesson contained in this 
passage is that sin finds us oit; God 
keeps account. The sin of fifteen or 
twenty years ago, the cruelty, the 
hardness of heart unrepented of, 
stands on the books. There is no es- 
caping that; and it was God’s mercy 
to these men that they were put in 
such a position that their consciences 
were awakened, and that Joseph had 
conclusive evidence of their repent- | 
ance 


We noticed in your issue of Febru- ! 


ary 14th, 
first his sub- 
scription, but afterwards was induced 


who refused to renew 


to do so because his wife so much 
missed the Sabbath school notes. 
The writer has often wondered if 


the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer fully 
realized what a great opportunity he 
enjoys, in doing such a vast amount 
of good in thus sending the notes on 


the Sabbath school lessons into so 
many homes, where undoubtedly, in 
many cases, it is the only real reli- 
gious instruction the family receives. 

And on the other hand, We have 
wondered if these notes were appre- 
ciated by the readers as they should 


be. I have been “taught the Scriptures 
from my youth up,” and I do not hesi- 
tate to speak with some authority on 
these lines. I have access to a great 

mber of notes published on the Sab- 





the incident of the subscriber | 





bath school lessons, and I am _ pre- 
pared to say, without hesitation, there 
is nothing better published than the | 
notes compiled by the editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
H. M. 
Mother Wins. 
It was at the dinner ble, and the 





addressed her hus I's brother: 
Do have another piece of pie, Wil- 
liam.” 
“Why, really, I've already had two: but 
it's so good, I believe I will have another.” 
‘He, he! Mother’s a winner!” said little 
Frank, excitedly said she’d bet you 
would make a pig of yourself.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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“She 


Churns , 


Easily and 
uickly 
Cleaned with 





keeps it sweet. 








It digs right down into 
the tiniest cracks and re- 
moves every particle of 
grease. Cuts butter-rims 
as nothing else can. 
Cleans the churn thor- 
oughly, hygienically and 


Many Uses and Full 
Directions on Large 


\e Sifter Can— 10c. 
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Can’t get off the track. 
stock crowding through half open doors. 
your building—always on the job. 


_ FREE BARN PLANS SERVICE. 
plan service. 








v 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT. 
And the only enclosed track that automatically 
adjusts itself to lie close to the building. 
LIGHT RUNNING, roller bearing, tandem trolley hangers, operate 
inside of an enclosed track. 
Can’t be clogged by birds, ice or snow. 


Always runs easily, never binds. 
Can’t be broken by 


Carries the heaviest doors. Lasts as long as 


Costs no more than the ordinary makes. 
Buy them at your dealer’s or write us for Free descriptive matter. 
We make the famous LOUDEN Hay Tools, Sanitary Steel Cow Stalls and Stanchions, 
Litter and Feed Carriers—everything for the barn. 
If you are going to build or remodel your barn, write for our free barn 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 798 West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Free catalog describes them all. 














An Only for Service 
An Only for Cost 
An Only for Business 


This is our sixth year 
in the business and 
ever increasing sales 
is the proof of its 








An ONLY for YOU! 


Only $3.75! 


ABILITY TO DO 
BUSINESS 
IN THE 
HOG YARD 





The time is at hand when the Farmer requires just 
Horses or Cattle, and that will be conservative of the water 


Hogs as for the 


supply, and Automatic with the needs of the stock. 
quirements in the “ONLY” Hog Waterer. 


SENSE.”? It’s FREE. Address 


ONLY MFG. Co., 


clean water for his 


We have all these re- 
book, aie H¢ VG 


Ask for our new 


Hawarden, lowa 











FROM 


HARNESS, wsot= 


better Harness. You cannot - ord to doit. We 
and Saddles di he to the user at wholesale pri 
ing him all the middleman’s profits. 


w 

























WHOLESALE PRICES 


sake you ~ ed more for Ha 
ill pa 7 10 ich pore get n 

sell Harness 
CeS, SAVe 
Besides that 


makes a frie 
are right. 


Write for 
it Today. 


MAKER AT 


ness than - price 


" finest quality 
leather and work- 
manship in our goods 


H. & M. Harness Shop, $6. $1: sosePi Mo. 


























and guarantee satisfaction. Hundreds of customers buy all 
their Harness of us, and have for years; every sale satisfies and 
nd for our shop—that means that our Harness and prices 
Send for our big free Catalog, and see how we save you 
money—but don’t buy until you get the catalog - you'll be sorry 

Illinois Avenue 














When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) 813 





Farmer 
Onswon’s 
Advice to Farmers 


Loox at this BEATRICE. 
[ paid $75 for it instead of the 
$100 to $110 usually asked for 
pacity. It’s the only A 
separator on the market 
l has these two most im- 
int Virtues; 
Highest quality and 
fair price. 
1,000 Ibs., $75. 
They have smaller 
machines for less 
money. 
Twice a day 
spend Jess than 2 
minutes to make this 


BEATRICE 
Cream Separator 


scrupulously cleanandsanitary. The 
patented devicedoesthetrick. How’s 
thatcompared with thetimeittakesto 
clean some other cream separators ? 
[ have never seen a 
machine that skims 
loser. At a rough 
53 My Saving every 
on cream alone 
yuld buy meanew 
ichine. But € 
roing to bea long 
time before I need a 
new machine, for a 
giance will tell you 
that the BEA- 
TRICE is 
built for long,¢ 
long 
Let your dealer show 
y a BEATRICE, 
or write direct to 
THE BEATRICE 
CREAMERY CO. 
Chi 





wear, 


es 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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h THE 
=> Challenge Silo 


' 


ii 


has more points of real merit 
than any other silo on the 
market. A few of these are 
—the galvanized channel 
| steel door frame, bottom and 
' i top anchors, inside top brace, 


uf secure aud dependable door 
n at locks, ete. Don’t buy a Silo 
Totty | until you have investigated 

sont the CHALLENGE, 





Catalogue No. 60 sent upon 
request. Address 


Challenge Company 


: 129 River Street 
BATAVIA, 














VERNIER SILOS 


Satisfactory 


Good features include a 
patented 


COLLAPSIBLE DOOR 


t the latest outin Silo doors. Is 
n y easy to operate and ex- 
iti 4 6cludes the air. If you are 
_im @ having spoiled silage around 
Hy ae the doors, we have the cure. 
ais m 6 Write us for illustrated circu- 
Aft} oe: lars. Address 
4.4 Cg 3 
“teehee? VERNIER MFG. CO. 


Pea Dept. B, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


SAVE $50! 


Get your Silo direct 
from our Factory 


Shipped on approval to 
your station. Get our free 
Silo Book. Tells why we 
quote the lowest prices on 

GUARANTEED SILOS 
Don’t fail to get this valuable 
Write today. 
























rmation. } 
INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
4 | 2342 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Fi When writing to advertisers kindly 
tention Wallaces’? Farmer 





























THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wail be cheerfully answered 


























Feeding Cows to Raise the 
Test 
Iowa correspondent writes: 


“At a recent 


A 
An 


gathering we had an 
argument about the feeding of dairy 
cows to raise the test. Some said that 
it took breeding, While others claimed 


that raising the test lay in feeding. 
How about it?” 
A great many experimenters have 


tried to increase the amount of butter- 
fat in milk by means of the feed. Some 
have brought about a slight increase 
in the percentage by feeding such oily 
as tallow, corn 
oil, cocoanut oil, etc. The increase in 


the percentage of butter-fat amounted 


feeds cottonseed oil, 


to but very little in any case, and 
the experiment station men are now 


agreed that feeding has very little in- 
fluence the butter-fat test. Of 
course, good feeding, by increasing the 
amount of milk, will also increase the 
amount of butter-fat. Some feeds such 
as cottonseed meal, seem to make the 
butter-fat harder, while others, such 
as oil meal, soy bean meal, and pas- 
ture, seem to make the butter-fat soft- 
er. The factors influencing the per- 
centage of butter-fat are the breed, the 
individuality of the cow, and the period 
of lactation. 


on 





Is Dairying a Losing Proposi- 


tion? 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
According to an account of a five 
years’ test, conducted at the Storrs 


and 


dairy- 


station, Connecticut, 
Wallaces’ 
ing is a losing proposition. 
have authenticated and 
deductions and’ statistics, weights and 


experiment 
Farmer, 


And they 


set forth in 


facts figures, 
measures, to prove what they say. Ac- 
cepting their findings as facts, how is 
it that there can yet be found farmers 


in Iowa who milk cows, for no Iowa 
cow can reasonably be expected to 
return its owner anything like $169, 


the cost of keeping a cow at the above 
named station, 


Here are their figures: 


Silage, per day, 7 cents; per 

VHS oak crs, os inna hewn etee isis alas $ 25.55 
Hay, per day, 9.6 cents; pe 

RAMEN G fata ire ie lay wuesieatie enlete es 35.04 
Mill feed, per day, 12 cents, pew 

OER ise aiotaie a a een nessa aielonela tar 43.80 
Housing and tending the cow 

TIGR PGI 9581058 6 singed Wiais ors sedis 65.09 

ESE lee ci dinic sa pisses oe neers $169.39 


I have for the last ten years kept 
about eight cows; and as the whole 
herd has not in any one year brought 
a return in cream checks, the amount 
of which would cover the cost of keep- 
ing one cow at the Storrs, I should, ac- 
cordingly, be some ten thousand dol- 
lars to the bad, on that one branch of 
farming alone. 

If in the tace of the overwhelming 
evidence furnished by the Connecticut 
people I should yet be loth to give my 
cows away or knock them in the head, 
and even claim that they are paying 
their way nicely, it is not because of 


any desire to differ with men who 
most certainly have a reputation for 
veracity and a standing in the com- 


munity; but I know 
perience that on a farm the keep of 
a cow amounts to but a fraction of 
what it costs at the Storrs experiment 
station. 

I shall therefore briefly describe 
what I have found to be cost of 
keeping a cow, her direct returns, and 
at the same time point out a few in- 
direct benefits which every land owner 
may reasonably expect from his cows. 

Housing—Ten years ago! built from 
waste lumber, supplemented with new, 
a quite comfortable shed, costing $35. 
This summer I expended an additional 
$5 on it, and, barring mishaps, it will 
be quite serviceable for another ten 


from actual ex- 
e 


the 





| 








years. To house a cow will conse 
quently cost me 25 cents a year. 

Veterinary—In ten years I have paid 
to the cow doctor $5, for treating cows, 
or 6.25 cents per head each year. 

Bedding—This has been such offal 
as would otherwise have been com- 
plete waste. 

Light—What little kerosene we have 
used so far is hardly worth mention- 
ing. 

Labor Tending to Cows—Of cours2 
I have seen to it that the cows have 
been reasonably comfortable, and had 
what they could eat; otherwise a milk 
cow is a complete failure. My chil- 
dren have done the milking before and 
after schooltime, and, as we all live 
on the farm, and the chores are done 
in our spare time we will throw that 
item—labor—in. 

Depreciation—I have, as the years 
went by, picked the most likely heifer 
calves, and used them to replace such 
cows, Which for one reason or other, I 
culled out. The price received for the 
cullings has generally been sufficient 
to pay for the raising of their substi- 
tutes. 

Herd Header—The gentleman cow I 
have used has generally been a well- 
built calf that I bought at some sale 
for about $25. Such a fellow costs 
something to keep, of course, but he 
increases in weight right along if not 
kept too many years, aud I would not 
put his service at more than $1 per 
year for each cow. 

Then there are taxes and insurance 
Taxes are not really expenditures, for 
they areu sed for the benefit of the 
taxpayer himself. If said individual 
has seen to it that none but honest, 
capable men have been elected to ex- 
pend the taxes, he will get returns for 
every penny, and with interest, too, in 
the education of his children, the keep- 
ing in order of the roads over which 
he travels, the securing of his individ- 
ual rights, the protection of his home, 
and so forth. 

Cost of Feed—Cows can’t live on air, 
that’s a cinch. I had this truth driven 
home quite forcibly last spring. The 
first of May I fed my last cornstalk, 
and roughness could not be bought at 
any price. All the pasture I had was 
about three acres of creek bottom, 
gnawed to the root the fall before, and 





then eleven acres of oats and clover 
just coming up. By pasturing the road. 
we got through somehow until the | 
oats got big enough, and when they | 


gave out there was a plentiful supply | 


of green corn. Now, then; for the 
summer’s pasture it has taken three 
acres of creek bottom, eleven acres 
of oats and clover, and about three 
acres of corn, in all seventeen acres. 
Figuring land at $5 an acre per sea- 
son, this would make $85. Putting the 
seed oats for the eleven acres at $13, 
the upkeep of fences say $5, and the 
putting in and tending of the three 
acres of corn at $10, the feed for the 
eight cows during the summer and fall 
amounts to about $111. For winter 
feed I have five acres of corn stover, 
and there will be forty acres of stalks 
in the field. All of this would, to a 
certain extent, be waste, if it were not 
for the cows. To supplement the stalks 
I must buy some straw, but at the 
price it can be had generally, it is 
worth all it costs, after going through 
the cows. As to grain, cows coming 
fresh in the spring need but little as 
long as there is* good picking in the 
corn field. Along in the late winter 
and spring they should have enough 
to keep in good shape. 

Now, then, what returns do I get 
from my eight cows? Plenty of nice 
cream, butter and milk for my family; 
cream checks for, say, $150; from four 
to eight buckets of skim-milk a day 
for the pigs; milk enough to raise the 
calves. About sixty-five loads of ma- 
nure in the spring for the hillsides, 
and perhaps some forty loads left in 
the summer pastue. How much nitro- 
gen the clover deposits in the pasture, 
I can not say, but I am sure that be- 
sides paying for itself, it increases the 
fertility of the land ten dollars an 
acre for each two years’ rotation, and, 
last, but not least, by seeding and pas- 
turing the land, the weeds can be kept 
in check, and the soil will not wash so 
tremendously year after year. 

Now, my dear friends and fellow 
farmers, ye who sweat and fight flies 
in the cow yard, don’t get discouraged, 
if some Know-all, or Has-tested-all, 
tells you that cows don’t pay. There 
isn’t a great deal of money in the cow 
business, to be sure: but it is a pay- 
ing proposition. If you stick to it you 
will by and by have a little bank ac- 
count of your own, you will increase 
the fertility of your land, and, what 
is worth some consideration, you will 
have a standing in the community. As 
old Ben Franklin said: “Everybody 
says good-morrow to him who keeps a” 
—what did he say, sheep? 

CLAUS HANSEN. 

Harrison County, Towa. 








are De Lavals. 





think of their machines. 


this spring. 






catalog also mailed upon request. 


Chicago 
Frisco 




















The De Laval satisfies, pleases and 
makes money for its more than 
a million and a half owners. 


Wherever 
you find a De Laval 


user you will find a “booster.” 





There are probably quite a number of your 
neighbors who are using cream separators and 
in most communities a majority of these machines 


If you expect to buy a separator it will be worth 
your while to see what some of these De Laval users 


If the evidence of your neighbors who use and recom- 
mend the De Laval is not enough to convince you of 
De Laval superiority, have the local De Laval agent put 

one in on trial for you and try any other machine you 
want to alongside of the De Laval. 


Let the De Laval start saving your cream right now, 
It will soon pay for itself. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which 
important dairy questions are ably discussed by 
ties, is a book that every cow owner should rave. 
upon request if you mention this paper. 


t authori- 
Mailed free 
New 1913 DeLaval 
Write to nearest office. 


«CY The De Laval 
Y\ Separator Co. 


New York 





SOONER OR LATER 
YOU WILL BUY A 


DE LAVAL 
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You Alone Can ™ this Seidl, Light Outfit 


Everything about the little Hart-Parr Oil Tractor and Hart-Parr 

**Self-Lift” Plow, shown in the illustration, is so handy and so 
easy to manipulate that you or your hired man can operate the entire 
outfit right from the engine platform. 

Compare it with any other small outfit. Judge for yourself if it isn’t the 

dandiest little tractor and ““Self-Lift’ plow you ever saw. The tractor is 
simple, compact and built almost entirely of steel. That means lightest weight, 
yet gre } ad weight to drag around and waste power. It 
will easily outpull and outwork 10 to 12 sturdy horses, and cost for fuel and 
up-keep. only a fraction of what you now spend on horses. 


‘ » 
atest strength. No de 


The Hart-Parr ‘‘Self-Lift’’ Plow is one-third lighter than any other, and 
has only two-thirds as many parts. Does away with all back breaking 


labor. To raise the bottoms, merely pull a rope attached to the clutch lever 
and the automatic lift attachment does the rest. When the clutch lever is 
released, plows again drop into the ground, one after the other <A distinct- 
ive feature is the independent hand-lift attachment, which permits any indi- 


hout disturbing the adjustment of the entire 
ly veral of a dozen exclusive features which put this 
in a class by itself. 


vidual bottom to be raised wit 
plow. l 
**Self-Lift’”’ 


These are only se 
plow 


In combination, this Hart-Parr Oil Tractorand Hart-Parr ‘‘Self-Lift” plow, 

is a small, light outlit, Which will not mire or sink in softest ground. You 
can use the tractor for all kinds of traction or belt work. It uses CHEAPEST 
KEROSENE for fuel at all loads, and the engine is oil cooled. 


Write today for special circulars describing both tractor and plow 


81 


HART PARR COMPANY, 220 Lawler St., Charles City, Iowa 


30% More Mileage 


Mileage is the unerring test of tangible tire quality. 


Ajax Tires carry the biggest mileage guarantee of 
any standard tire because Ajax are built to give 
maximum service. 


Eight years ago we set a mileage standard of 5000 
miles guaranteed in writing. 

The only way we could give 30% more mileage 
than other standard makers was to build tires that 
would meet our guarantee. So we concentrated 
on quality of product rather than quantity of output. 
As a result we /jold the trade of thousands of car 
owners all over the country. 








Guaranteed 
in Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Guaranteed 
In Writing 


for 


5000 
MILES 


Drop us a postal for Booklet ‘‘Figures That Don*t Lie” 
and name of nearest Ajax Dealer. 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 
1786 Broadway New York City 





TIRES 


Plain Tread Non- Skid 














Trenton, N. J. 


Factories: 





(10) 
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CYCLONE 
VICTOR FARM 
GATES—HEAVILY 
GALVANIZED; thestrong- 
est gate made; has tubular steel 
frame free from holes; heavy wire 


fabric, rust-proof, automatic lock absolutely 
stock proof; raise g 


CYCLONE 
ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN FENCE 
Is extra heavy weight, sageproof 
weave, close, even spacing of the picket 
wires, self-adjusting to uneven ground; 

easy to erect on wood or iron posts. 
The enormous output of our fac- 
tory, the biggest of its kind in the 
world, makes Cyclone the | device holds gate firm 
4 lowest priced high-grade Jin any position at 
fence you can buy. front or hinge end. 
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= See your dealer about these goods; or 
write us for fine Free Illustrated 


Catalog. 
— == CYCLONE FENCE CO., ™ 
—= i, io * ° WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
































Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mall {se desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 




















FARM LAND IN TOWN. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T have 97 1-3 acres of land in a body; 
17 1-3 acres of which lies inside the town 


incorporation. I am assessed $64.00 an 
acre on the $0 outside the incorporation 
and $100.00 on the 17 1-5 acres inside the 
incorporation. The town council has 


raised me from $160.00 to $150.00. There is 


not an 80 acres in the same township I 

live in assessed for over $75.00 an acre 

and the other 80 acres are as good land 

and have as good improvements on the 
” 


land as I have. 
The law of Iowa provides that the town- 


ship trustees shall constitute the local 
board of review for the township or por- 
tion thereof not included witbin any city 
or town, and that the city or town council 
shal! constitute such board for such city 
or town. The board shall meet on the 
first Monday in April at the office of the 
township, city or town clerk or recorder, 
and sit from day to day until its duties 


This board of review shall 
adjust assessments for the township, city 
wn by raising or lowering the 
sessments of any person, partnership, cor- 
poration or association as to any or all of 
the items of his assessment, in such man- 
ner as to secure the listing of property at 


are completed, 


as- 


or te 


its actual value and the assessment of 
property at its taxable value. In this 
case it would be necessary for the above 
inquirer to attend the meeting of the 
board of review of the city or town in 
which the 17 1-3 acres of land is located 
and to present the matter to them and 
have them adjust the same so that the 
assessment matter will be a just and 
equitable one, and the law of this state 
provides that an appeal may be taken 
from the action of the board of review to 
the district court so that if such board 
fails to reduce the assessment so that the 
same is just and equitable, the above in- 


quirer has the right to appeal to the dis- 
trict court for a determination of this 
matter. 





FENCES IN MINNESOTA. 


A Minnesota writes: 


subscriber 


“T have recently moved*here from Iowa 





on a farm that is not fenced. I wish to 
his land hog tight. Can I compel 
bor to build such a fence on his 


t is the law of Minnesota on 


laws of Minnesota, a 
a barbed wire fence, 
barbed wires and a 
arranged as described, 
th wires ararnged as described, 
the courts of that state having held that 
constitutes a legal fence. In 
the event that adjoining owners can not 
agree as to a partition fence, the matter 
be referred to the town supervisors 
for settlement, who have jurisdiction rel- 
ative to matters and are empowered 
to adj is® controversies relative to parti- 


AC 
legal fe 
consisting of 
wire, 


the 


nee is either 


ording to 


two 


smooth or 


four smote 


the same 


nay 


fence 


tion fences. Under the jurisdiction dele- 
gated to them, the town supervisors have 
the authority to prescribe the portion of 


fence tu be 


the erected and maintained by 
each adjoining owner, and to divide and 
assess the cost of the same. 


TREES AND HEDGES ON BOUND- 


ARY LINE. 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“I would like to have you advise me 
how to compel the removal of about 


twenty-five hedge trees that are growing 
on the line. The majority of them are 
five feet around and branches over six- 
teen and a half feet. Would like to know 
what the law of Illinois is in regard t 


making a person remove trees on the par- 
tition line. I gave the owner notice a 
year to have them removed.” 


ago 


We answered this inquiry in a previous 


issue as follows: According to the law 
of Illinois, if the division fence between 
adjoining owners shall be a hedge fence, 





then the owner or owners of such hedge 
fence shall, during the year after such 
hedge has attained he age of seven 
years, cut back or trim the hedge to a 


height not to exceed four feet, and shall, 
at least in every two years there- 
after, cut back or trim to a height of 
five feet, provided that the provisons of 
this law not apply to any hedge 
fence protecting either an orchard, build- 


once 


shall 


ing or windbreak not to exceed thirty 
rods away. Any owner who shall fail to 
comply with this law before the 15th of 
June in the year in which the hedge 


should be trimmed, any one of the owners 
of division fence having complied 
with the provisions of this law, may give 


such 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





. , 9 ‘ 
the other owner or oOwmers ten days’ no- 





. . . . ite 
tice in writing to cut or trin 
If the other owners shall ref 
ply, it is then lawful for the pe, 
the notice to trim the hedge 
ance with the law, and he has 


© hedge 
to COm. 
on Biving 
nN accord. 


4 rig 
collect the cost of the wor! ag io 
other owners. : the 

We were not aware at the time the fore 
going answer was published it there 
was any difference between a live eure 
as is commonly grown for division jj. 


purposes and hedge trees. If 





case, then the law regarding he 
the boundary line is as follows ones 

Any tree or trees growing upon q boun. 
dary line between adjoining ners 
presumed to be property in ec 7 aoe 
tween such adjoining owners, their priory 
and title to such property being a Seay 
One owner can not cut or dest: ele 
the trees so located without t Naas 
of the other, and consequent] Sms 
joining owner cutting out or ; ae 
any trees so located would b: ible fs 
his neighbor for any damages ruine 
from such act. In some jurisd ns, . 
has been held that if the trees n 
a boundary line cause a great ¢ 





an adjoining owner and are of 1 benefit 
to his neighbor, an action may 





om- 
menced to compel the removal of the 
trees. 
DAMAGE BY CHICKENS, 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

‘I have sown oats this spring in a fielg 
which adjoins that of a neigh} My 
neighbor’s chickens are allowed run at 
large, and consequently come my 
oats field and damage my crop. Will you 
please let me know whether or not there 
is any law in the state of Missouri re. 
lating to keeping them off this oats fielq? 
This same condition has existed 
or three years.” 

The statutes of Missouri contain 
provisions relative to chickens being aj. 
lewed to run at large. Law relative 
conditions of this character is usually 
contained in the ordinances of the town 
or locality, and is not made a matter of 
state law. As a general rule, the in- 
quirer in this case would have an action 
of trespass against his adjoining ner 
who has allowed his chickens to run at 
large and thereby cause damage. 

JOINT WILL. 
An Jowa subscriber writes: 
“A and B, being husband and wife and 


having no children, desire to make a will 
together and will their farm to the sur- 
viving one so that the other heirs cannot 
come in and take the property. Can they 
make a will to that effect and is su a 
will legal ?’’ 

Yes; A and B can make a joint will : 
viding therein that their entire property 
shall descend to the one surviving, nh 
will be legal and in accordance with the 
laws of the state of Iowa. 








$490 FOR THIS 


— DANDY GATE 





These gates are not 
a special lot built down 
to alow price, but are "4 
full of the same qual- ‘ 
ity, Satisfaction and 
durability which can 
be obtained in any of our 
triple-galvanized, high- 
carbon steel 


lowa Gates 


The filling of this serviceable and ornamental gate is 
extra close diamond mesh. Gate has strong frame, pat 
ent latch, ete. Comes in all sizes; plain and fancy top 
Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 
leader sold at a much lower price than asked for other 
gates of its kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes 




















The best lumber dealer in your town has thes: 
ates on sale. If you don’t know his name, write u: 
or booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 


5 Clay St., Cedar Falls, ta. 


1OWA GATE CO., 




















HARAAAAHAN mn H 
EEE 


ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundredsof patterns for 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds. Write for free cata- 
logue and special offer. Completeline of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 


ARD FENCE CO., 241 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 
the fence of 


wisting or Wrapping #<'.*'< 


post isa dreaded yob,and many times the weak point in 
the fence. Hard wire makesa poor wrap and often breaks 
—soft wire wraps close and the galvanizing breaks 
Save the fence and your hands--use our “*Dandy’’ 
clamps-fit any fence wireseno hand wrapping. 20 
clamps by P. P. for $1 bill--booklet free, send for it. 


Inter-State Farm Supply Co., Washington C, ., Ohio 
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CROP NOTES 


on Crop Conditions are invited from 
ir territory. If your county is not 
1 brief summary of local conditions. 
rts are sufficient. All such reports 
i to reach Des Moines by Monday 
latest, in order to be in time for the 























ng county and-state designate the 

from which the report comes. (n 

ern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
, etc. 











24th.— 
spring. 
Clover 

Some 


nty, Minn. (n), April 
Treat 1; not much rain this 
as oats being sowed. 
Winter rye splendid. 
ai ie. Farm work of all kinds in 
prog J... By Yost 
Minn. (nw), April 29th.— 
g been backward, cold and 
s warmer now. Seeding on 
st, but two to three weeks late. 
ison. 
County, Iowa (s), April 28th.— 
been a cold week; had two 
is growing nicely. Not 
s on feed. Pig crop good here, 
calves being raised. Horses 
and high. Just commenced 
r corn; the acreage is not very 
round in nice shape.—Oldie Ive. 
County, Iowa (sw), April 28th.— 
good week for farm 
are two weeks behind 
No corn planted yet. 
pigs. Lots of in the 
part of the county. Winter 
1 oats look well. Not many 
ittle on feed.—Charles Clark. 
ry County, Jowa (w), April 26th. 
seeding just finished; not as 
at sown as usual. Some farm- 
ng barley on of late 
Fall wheat looks Fruit 
beginning to bud. potatoes 
yet. Cattle are scarce. Not 
ring pigs. Heavy snowfall and 
rain has delayed spring work.— 
c. 1 rmstrong. 
H County, Iowa (c), April 
ve had freezing weather for four 
Some of the early fruit may be 
( i 1 some. Seeding all through. 
Not 1 h spring plowing done yet. The 
is too wet in places. Dry weath- 
eded for ten days to get the spring 
done. Days are warm, which 
brings the oats right along. First oats 


unty, 
has 


is 


rass 


was a 
‘armers 
vork, 


eolts lost 


account 
good. 
No 


28th.— 


soWr ; up two inches. Pig crop short. 
I are: Corn, shelled, 45 cents: oats, 
Ss cents; hogs, $8.25.—Isaac Brandt. 
Varren County, Iowa (s), April 30th.— 
The farmers are done sowing, and things 


though a rain would help. Corn 


ng has begun with the ground in 
th.—C. W. Stanley. 
le County, Ohio (w), April 25th.— 


Not much plowing done yet; too cold and 

Wheat looks fine. Young clover 
good. A small acreage of oats sown, and 
BE. Wyn- 


ire just coming up.—H. 
Cass County, Mo. (w), April 28th.—We 
are having cool weather at present, with 
a light frost on the 25th. No damage 
done Oats all sowed, and some corn 
planted.—Frank Yoder. 
Warren County, IIL. 
‘eather dry and cool. 


(w), April 28th.— 
No rain for two 


v Farm work progressing well, but 
alitt.e behind. Some complaints of young 
] tock not doing well. Quite a few 
cait on feed. Every farmer doing his 
best to increase all kinds of live stock, 


will require time. But little wheat 
sown, but what there is looks well. The 
young clover stand imaginabie, and 
acres of it. Corn acreage decreased 
that of last year. More clover and 
-R. L. Kidder. 
lor County, Iowa (sw), April 28th.— 
her fine. Oats up nicely. A little 
( Farm work well along. Farmers 
ng for corn. Fruit blossoming out 
Cattle scarce. Pig crop good 
i here, but not very plentiful. Sheep 
imbs fine, and quite a number here. 
ing well. Wheat looks like a big 
ere—green and fine. Quite a lot 
ast fall. Not much spring wheat. 
> can live on pasture by the first of 
J. T. Dowell. 
County, Iowa (se), May 1ist.— 
dry. Farm work further 
need than for many years. Pastures 
short. An unsettled feeling exists 
g feeders. The tendency will be to 
et and to go slow. This feeling is 
altogether local, but general. The 
ney is to ship out cattle that were 
led to be summer-fed.—D. R. Munro. 
‘inabec County, Minn. (c), April 27th. 
Meadows 


keiie 
KUK 


ding is about all done. 

good. Pastures are growing fine.— 
Simmons. 

con County, Mo. (n), May ist.— 
and meadows looking fairly well, 


ain would do both good. Corn plant- 
started. Gang plows and disks go- 
n every direction, preparing an ideal 
bed for the same. All live stock 
y and doing well. This bright sun- 
fine on young pigs. The only trou- 
he youngsters have is which one 

ave the front seat at the breakfast 
S. Wood. 


Es 











Cedar County, Iowa (e), May 2d.—It is 





rather dry. Grass not growing much in 
old fields. New seeding where not pase 
tured looking well. Clover wintered good, 
but little fall wheat sown that wintered 
good. Most corn in cribs for some years. 
Plenty of rough feed. Some have put 
stock on pasture; some have not. Plow- 
ing for corn little more than half done. 
None planted yet. Young calves, pigs and 
lambs plentiful; colt crop late. Much in- 


terest in road dragging and using engines 


to draw graders.—L. C. Greene. 














Grundy County, Towa (c), May 4th— 
Weather has been exceedingly warm the 
last two weeks. No rain, and rather 
windy. Land is getting dry, and grain 
is coming up nicely, but needs rain, as 
also do the pastures. Preparation of land 
for corn is well under way. Some early 
potatoes planted. Fruit trees in bloom. 
Some cattle on feed. Old hogs mostly 
shipped out. Pig crop is good consider- 
ing the number of sows left since the 
disease last fall.—Gus Treimer. 

Butler County, Iowa (n), May 24.— 
Farm work is being rushed. Plowing for 
corn, Weather fine; no rain since April 
14th. Early apple and plum trees in 
blossom.—J. W. Allen 

Louisa County, Iowa (se), May 2d.— 
The past week hs been very favorable 
for work in the field, and good progress 
has been made in plowing for corn. No 
rain whatever has fallen the past three 
week, and a good rain now would greatly 
benefit small grain and grass Pastures 
and gardens are growing slowly Oats 
sowed shallow and on top did not sprout 
at all. The greater part of the oats were 
sowed about the middle of Fruit 
indications are good Walter nuelson, 

Kossuth County, Iowa (n), May 2d.— 
Seeding mostly done, and wheat acreage 
a little short, on account of late season 
Stock turned in pastures in good condi- 
tion. Not many fat cattle or 2S 
Pig crop good. Some loss with young 


colts.—Subscriber. 









Clinton County, Iowa (e), May 24d.—We 
need rain badly. Small grain slow and 
thin. Winter grain looks good. Plowing 
for corn now in progress. Most cattle go- 
ing onto pasture are thin; most cattle 
are now on pasture. Ground in splendid 
condition. Plums, cherries and early ap- 
ples blossoming all at once. An abun- 
dant fruit crop is looked for.—F. F. 
Clarkson. 

Wayne County, Towa (s), May 2da.— 
Fighty per cent of the plowing is done. 
Oats and grass are extra good Some 
will commence to plant May 5th. Pig 
crop light. Not many fat hogs now.— 
Edd H. Aten. 

Andrew County, Mo. (nw), May 2d.— 


Plowing for corn is the order of the day. 
Planting will begin next week. Oats 
all up and they look fine. Wheat was 
never better in this locality. Meadows are 
good. <All loose stock turned on pasture. 
Plenty of blue grass, and pastures good. 
Young pigs, calves and colts doing well. 
Good work horses scarce and high. Cattle 





of all grades searce and high. Hay, $10 
per ton; corn, 55 to 60 cents; oats, 35 to 
40; wheat, all sold; potatoes, 75 cents; 
country bacon, 15 cents; eggs, 15 cents; 
butter, 25 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

3enton County, Ind. (e), May 1st.— 


Season is late. Hardly anybody ready to 
plant corn. Lots of oats not up yet. Too 
dry after the extremely wet season.— 
G. W. Chaney. 

Tavior County, Iowa (sw). May 2d. 
We had a nice rain last night. The win- 
ter grain is good; spring grain looks well. 
Farmers are two weeks behind with their 
work. No corn planted yet. Small crop 
of pigs. No old hogs on feed to speak 
of. Lots of mares losing their colts. Pas- 
tures good, considering the dry weather 
we have had.—Charles Clark. 

Wapello County, Iowa (s), May 2d.— 
No rain for three weeks. Very dry for 
the time of vear: still everything is look- 
ing fine. Not much fall wheat sown last 


fall, but what there is is looking we 
Good stand of clover and timothy. 

of all kinds in full bloom. Fine weather 
for field work. Ground is working fairly 
well when properly handled Too many 
farmers get in too big a hurry: ground 
should be disked bhefore plowing Pig 
crop fairiy good. Stock of al sinds in 
good condition.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Sioux County, Iowa (nw), May I1st.— 
The small grain is all in around here. 
Wheat and oats are coming up. The 
fariners are all busy getiing ready to 
plant corn. We have had plenty of rain 


so far.—J. D. Murphy. 


Monona County, Iowa (w), May 2d.— 
Cattle are scarce and high, but healthy. 
Hogs are being shipped out pretty close 
now. Early pigs nearly all dead, but the 
late crop is better and are doing well. 
Small grain is all sown now, but we have 


but little plowing done as yet, and corn 
planting will be late in spite of all we 
can do. Meadows are looking good and 
pastuers improving fast, with every warm 
day.—H. L. Wingate. 

Dallas County, Iowa (c), May 3d.— 
Ideal growing weather. Grain looking 
fine. Winter wheat looks good. Last 
years clover good. 3lue grass making 
good pasture. A good many on 
feed yet. Pig crop go 
among hogs now. 


cattle 

















Wool Growers, Beware 


of the Tariff “Bugaboo 


Don't let this zavzff talk scare you. 
Even though the tariff is being revised, 
you will get a good price for your clip, 
provided you sell at the right time. 

To take care of our customers during 
this season of surprisingly quick-chang- 
ing prices, we are going to send FREE 
Special Market Reports frequently, from 
now till September. These Special Re- 
ports will be authentic and reliable, being 
based on our 47 years experience, during 
which time we have become one of the 
biggest wool merchants in the world. 

By watching our Reports closely, our 
customers can pick the best time to sell. 
Last year our customers made an aver- 
age of 2c to 3c per pound more for their 
wool by following our advice. This year 
they will profit even more, as a result of 
our Special Reports. 

Now, if you have as much as 200 pounds 
of wool, you can have your name put on 
our mailing list. You'll get our Special 
Reports, free, all through the season. 
You won’t make the mistake of selling at 








the wrong time, or of selling to some 
buyer who, on account of the tariff agita- 
tion, is afraid to pay you the market 
price, or will scare you into taking less 
than the market value. ; 

Remember, we charge nothing for this 
service. We place you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. We must print about 
50,000 Reports anyhow for our old cus- 
tomers. It’s no particular trouble to 
print a few hundred extra for other wool 
growers. 

Merely send us your name on a postal. 
Then, every time we get out a Special 
Market Report you will be remembered. 
You certainly can’t dose anything by 
watching our Reports, and they may be 
the means of saving you a lot of money— 
good, hard coin that righttully belongs 
Zo you. 

This is no season to be selling wool to 
any old buyer at any old time. GET 
POSTED. If you send your name ona 
postal zow, you'll get some interesting 
Wool News by return mail. (12) 


$. SILBERMAN & SONS, Desk 29, 1117 W. 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
cari 











Mr. Farmer 


“Scientific Hogsense’ 


and learn how to grow hogs profitably. 
families of worms common to the hog and how to get rid of them. 
It also gives new ideas on dipping, immuning, and other valuable 
snggestions on the care of hogs. 


PIONEER STOCK DIP AND REMEDY COMPANY 


GET 
THIS 


Free Book 


It tell about the seven 


Write for it today. Address 


Kansas City, Missouri 








and winter. 


fall 
ground 


Some planting corn; 
working fine Seed corn reported 
good, Acreage about as_ usual, 
Horse high and sold off close. Will be a 
good bit of corn to market later.—J. IH. 

Lover. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa (.w), 
3d.—The week is closing with rain, fol- 
lowing some very windy weather. The 
rains have been gentle, non-washing ones 


pretty 


May 


thus far this year, a much appreciated 
thing in this rolling country. Orchards 
are in full bloom, and promise an abun- 
dance of fruit. Cattle have been on pas- 
ture about a week. Preparations for 
corn planting are progressing favorably, 
but little corn will go in ground before 
the 19th, a week later than usual. Coun- 
try is about cleared of fat cattle. Pig 


crop is about normal, I should think.—Jay 
Whitson, 

Montgomery County, Iowa (sw), May 
lst.—Winter wheat looking fine. Prospects 











for a bumper crop. Oats and spring 
wheat are up and looking good, but are 
late. Not half of the ground plowed for 
corn at this writing. Corn planting will 
be quite late, especially if it should set 
in wet for a while. Alfalfa is looking 
good. Most fieds are up eight inches 
high. Clover and timothy growing nicely. 
—W. J. Adams. 

Spencer County, Ind. (sw), May 2d.— 
Farmers busy plowing for corn. Soil 
works well considering heavy floods. No 
oats sowed to amount to anything. Teams 
are in fair shape for work. Hogs and 
cattle are scarce, and a good price. Not 
nany sheep. Wheat looks well where it 
was put out well and on good ground. 
Corn planting will start in a few days 
if weather permits.—L. F. Bauman. 

Nemaha County, Kan. (ne), May 2d.— 
Corn planting has just commenced. The 
soil is in fine condition. Wheat and cats 
look good. Alfalfa is about eight inches 
high, and never looked better. 
is going on pasture in good c 
Pig « is up to the averaze Peaches, 
pears and cherries are very heavy in 
bloom.—G. FE. Ho! lister. 

Henry County, Ill. (nw), May 3d.—We 
are having a nice drizzling rain today, 
which is very much appreciated, as pas- 
tures, meadows and oats were needing it. 


Price of oats went off a cent a bushel at 
our local elevator today. Not much win- 
ter wheat in this county, but the crop is in 
excellent shape, and this rain will give it 
another boost. Oats backward, but a good 
stand, and with moisture now will forge 
ahead. Farmers are well along with their 
plowing, and corn will get in on time un- 


less it should turn wet. Ground working 
up in fine shapé. Good pig crop so far 
as we are able to learn. The writer had 


six Duroc Jerseys that farrowed seventy- 
six pigs. No hog sickness here that we 
know of at present, but cholera has taken 
about all of them during the winter, so 
there is nothing for the disease to work 
on.—H. L. Angevine. 

Gage County, Neb. (se), May 3d.—With 
a good, soaking rain last night everything 
promising. Some farmers be- 


looks very 











will com- 
rain, all 
K. 


corn, 
week. 
began 


but majority 
Previous to 
to suffer.—H. 


gan to list 
mence next 
growing crops 
Penner. 

Lancaster County, Neb. (e), May 
We have had another fine rain, and it all 
soaked into the Wheat and alfalfa 
are looking fine, and oats is coming nice- 
ly. Fruit trees are in full bloom, and the 
outlook generally is very promising. Less 
than the usual number of hogs in the 
country, due to the fact that less brood 
sows were kept over last fall, for fear 
of cholera. No disease among live stock 
reported. Pastures are getting quite good. 

A. F. Schnoor. 

Madison County, Iowa May 3d.— 
Oats sowing late. Mostly all sowed by the 
25th of April. Plowing for corn well un- 
der way on most farms. Large acreage 
this year. Fall wheat looks fairly good as 
a whole. Don't look for a large hay crop. 
Cattle scarce and high-priced. Hogs are 
healthy. have had very good luck 
with spring pigs Very few cattle being 
fed. Fruit prospects fine.—W. M. Darst 


2d.— 


soil. 


(s), 


Some 


Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending May 4, 1913, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—Another week with much 
sunshine and no rain until Friday night 
has advanced farm work rapidly. <A large 
acreage of ground is ready for the plant- 





er, and in many localities in the southern 
counties, corn planting has begun. The 
first few days of the week were too cool 
for normal growth of vegetation, and the 
heavy frost on the 2Sth endangered the 
prospects of a fruit crop, but late reports 
do not show any damage done. After the 
2sth, the days were warm enough to bring 
thre ‘ I ture for the week to 
t eight degrees above the normal. Co- 
heavy showers occurred Friday 

nig Saturday or Sunday in al! parts of 
the state The needed moisture will be 
highly beneficial to all vegetation, and es- 


to small grains, grasses and early 

The lowa Horticultural Experi- 
Station, at Council Bluffs, 
of apples show a full 


pecially 

potatoes. 
ment 
“All varieties 
of biossoms, even where they bore heavily 


reports: 


ere p 


last fali—the Jonathan, perhaps, showing 
the heaviest Next in order come Ben 
Davis, Missour Pippin, Northwestern 
Winesap and Grimes. The Duchess, Sa- 
lome, Arkansas and [Iowa Biush are also 
heavily loaded Piums showed a full set 


of bloom, but from all appearances did not 
fertilize weil. Sour cherries full crop. 
Peaches in the southern part of the state 
will perhaps make 75 to 80 per cent crop. 
Pears show nearly full bloom. Berries 
wintered well. In many vineyards from 10 
to 20 per cent of older vines appear d-ad. 
Conditions are unfavorable for fertiliza- 











tion as scarcely an insect is working on 
the blossoms. The pollen is witherir so 
that if the present ol and rainy weather 
prevails, many of the fruits will de- 
velop.—Geo, M. Chappel, Section Director. 
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For the Telephone For the Gas Engine 


Costs Less Than a 


Half Bushel of Corn 


At acost of a few pennies foreach French Dry 
of half a bushel of 
corn—you can have a supply of electricity “on 


Zattery—less than the price 
tap” always. 


Don’t Miss This! 


Dry Batteries wi 
iles of ety aye lots 


French 
time, m 


l save you endless 
of money. The next 


time you fill up that langerous kerosene lan- 
tern and “‘hike’”’ for the io arn in the dark, remem- 
ber that French Dry Batteries in an electric 


flasher would supply the necess ary light. Think 









of the advantage of having lephone line from 
the house to the barn, or be able to open the 
front gate without leaving the porch and dozens 








of otherconveniences. There's no dirt, delay and 
ineffic ie ney with a Fren Dry Battery —the 

*‘juice”’ is there right on the job ready for instant 
use. 


Prema ets joc teed 


These marvelous batteries are scientifically 
constructed packages of electricity. They are 
special purpose batteries built for a special job. 
Thousands of auto owners insist on the French 
“Auto Special’—the dry-cell battery with the 
é/ue label. The green labeled French Telephone 





Cells are for all household uses. 
Long-Life Batteri 
ong-Life Batteries 

French Dry Batteries give a strong current for a 
gong period. Ordinary batteries give a weak current 
for ashort timeand then quit altogether French Dry 
Batteries save time fora tong time. Your dealer will 
tell sou the particular French Battery you need. If 
you want to know more about these wonderfal French 


Dry Batteries ond howthey can he ‘Ip you do your farm 
our name and address on @ postal. 
Write tonight. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
5 Winton Street, MADISON, WIS. 


ork, send 
anewer b) 


We'll 


retarn mail. 














aid : a | 
Wet Weather Gmfoil | 
is yours, no matter what you | 
are up against, if you own a } 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 


The coat that keeps out 
ALL the rain 


On every label 
we print plainly 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
and 
we mean it. 


$3.00 


Everywhere 


If not at your 
dealers, sent 
prepaid on re- 
ceipt o' price. 
Send for illustra- 
ted folder de- 
scribing thisan 
other Fish Bran 
garments. 


| sOWER's 
. 








wave 


gr A. J. TOWER CO.. 
FISH BRAND BOSTON 


| Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
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Rider rs Wanted 


anal in eac = town to ride and exhibit sample 1913 


od $40 10 $27 









with Coaster Brakes & Puncture Proof tires. 
1918 & 1912 Models 
all of best makes .. 
\100 Second -Hand Wheels 
All makes and wee S| fo $8 

reat SFACTORY CLEARING SALE 
we Ship on Approval without a 


cent deposit SF - freight, and allow 
Vio DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


rinks. coaster brake adi wh , lamps, sun- 
dries, parts and repairs et — aanen of bicycles 
at half usual prices, DO T BUY until you get 


our catalogues and offer. H he now, 
MEAD MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. W179 177 CHICAGO 


PATENT ORWIG & BAIR | 








Crocker Building 
Des Moines 
Reterences—Waliaces’ Farmer 





ened conviction of the essential lawless- 
ness of the state and of America in gen- 
eral; for this spirit of mob law was to b® 
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A ROMANCE OF THE MOUNTAIN WEST 





AUTHOR OF "THE 





By HAMLIN GARLAND 
CAPTAIN OF 
MAIN TRAVELED Kt 

(copyricHtT 1910) 


THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP,” 
JADS, ETC. 

















IX.—THE OLD SHEEP HERDER 


The ranger as awakened in the first 
faint dawn by the passing of the girl's 
ight feet as she went across the hall to 
her mother’s room, and a moment later 
he heard he low murmur of her voice, 
Throwing off his blankets and making 
such scant toilet as he needed, he stepped 
inte the hall and waited for her to re- 
turn. 

Soon she came toward him, a smile of 
confidence and pleasure on her lips. 

How is she?” he asked. 

“Quite c mfortable 

“And vou?" His voice was very tender, 

“IT am a little tired,’’ she acknowledged. 
“I didn’t sleep very well.’ 

“You didn't sleep at all,’’ he declared, 
regretfully 

Oh, ves, I did,’ she replied, brightly. 
She appeared a little pale, but by no 
means worn. Indeed, her face had taken 
on new charm with its confession of fem- 
inine weakness, its expression of trust in 
him. 

These two ardent souls confronted each 
other in absorbed silence with keener per- 
ception, with new daring, with new inti- 
macy, till he recalled himself with ef- 


fort. 








found in some form throughout the land. 

| Hie was disgusted, but not beaten His 
resolution to carry out the terms of his 
contract with the government remained 
unshaken. 

In this mood, too, he acknowledged the 
loneliness of his life for the first time, and 
rode his silent way up the trail like one 
in a dream. He went over his life story 
in detail, wondering if he had not made 
a mistake in leaving England, in taking 
out his American citizenship. He consid- 
ered again, very seriously, the question of 
going back to live on the estate of his 
mother, and once more decided t} its 
revenue was too small. To return to it 
meant an acceptance of the restricted life 


of an English farmer, and, worst of all, 
an acquiescence in the social despotism 
which he had come to feel and to hate. 
The English empire to him was falling 
apart. Its supremacy was already threat- 
ened by Germany, whereas the future of 
the States appealed to his imagination. 


Here the problems of popual 
and of industry were to be 
the grandest scale. The 
“Some day each of these 


r government 
worked out on 
west inspired him 
great ranges 





will be a national forest, and each of 











“Upon leaving the timber line they entered upon a wide and sterile slope high on 
the rocky breast of the great peak whose crest lorded the range.’ 


“You 
anything I 
big brother.’ 

“T remember,” 


if there's 
Remember, I’m your 


must let me help you 
ean do. 


she answered, smilingly, 


and I'm gving out to see what my big 
brother is to have for breakfast.” 
Cavanagh found the street empty, si- 
ent, and utterly commonplace. And as 
e walked past Halsey’s saloon, the tu- 
mult of the night seemed born of a vision 
n disordered sleep—and yet it had hap- 
pened! From these reeking little dens a 
seore of foul tatterdemalions had issued, 
iarged with malicious fury. Each of 
ese shacks seemed the lurking place of 
a species of malevolent insect whose sting 
vas out for every comer. 
The rotting sidewalks, the tiny shops, 
th their dusty, tly-specked windows, the 
xroggeries, from whose open doors a noi- 


some vapor streamed, poisoning the morn- 


ng air—all thes typed the old time west, 
as Redfield and his farmstead typed the 
lhe WwW 

Once I would have laughed at this 

wn.” he said; “but now it is disgusting 

something 10 be wiped out as one ex- 
punges an obscene mark upon a public 
wall.” 

As for the attack upon himself, terrify- 
ing as it had seemed to Lee Virginia, it 
was in reality only another lively episode 
in the history of the town, another dis- 
agreeable duty in the life of a ranger. It 


of his job. 
1 to his duties with a deep- 


was all a part 
He went for 








noon was half-spent before he came in 
sight of the long, low log-cabin which 
was the only home he possessed in all 
America. For the first time since he built 
it, the station seemed lonely and dis- 
heartening. ‘Would any woman, for love 
of me, come to such a hearthstone?’’ he 
asked himself. ‘And if she consented to 
do so, could I be so selfish as to exact such 


these canons will contain its lake, its res- 
ervoir.”” There was Something fine in this 
vision of man’s conquest of 
ly in this development there is a piace for 


nature, “‘Suree- 


me,” he thought. 

Start at any place he pleased, his mind 
circled and came back to Lee Virginia. He 
reproached himself for not having re- 
mained one more day to help her. She 


was in the midst of a most bleak and dif- 
ficult pass, and whether she came through 
or not depended on something not derived 
from either her father or her mother. The 
test of her character was being made 
‘Happily, the father is dead, and his ex- 
ploits fading to a dim legend; but the 
mother may live for years to dishearten 
and corrupt. It is foolish of the gir! to 
stay, and vet to have her go would leave 
me and the whole valley poorer.” 
He perceived in her a symbol. 


“She is 


the new west, just as the mother repre- 
sents the old, and the law of inheritance 
holds in her as it holds in the state. She 


is a mixture of good and evil, of liberty 


and license. She must still draw forward, 
for a time, the dead weight of her past, 
just as the west must bear with and grad- 


its violent moods.” 
plodded slowly, and the after- 


ually slough off 
His pony 








sacrifice? No, the forest rang 
must be young and 
» his life would be n 
| ie unsaddled his horse and went 
| his duties with a leaden pa 
turmoil in hi 
{| was no Jonger single-hearted 
giance to the forest. He 
} that appealing girlish face, t} 
| gaze. Virginia needed 
needed her; and yet—and yet—t}), 
lands demanded his care, his s nr 
dices forbade his marriage 
He was just dishing out his , 
hen the feet of a horse on the log. je 
| announced a visitor, 
| With a feeling of pleasure as wen 
| elief, he rose to greet the stran 
| visitor is welcome this night,” 
The horseman proved to be 
prisoner, the old man Edwa; 
pped from his saddle with 
iling grace of the cow-man, 
-iowly toward the cabin. He sm 
as he said: “I’m on your 
‘ranger, but I bear no malice. 
doing your duty. Can you tell me 
is tou Ambro’s camp?” 
was something forlorn in the 4 
ans attitude, and Cavanagh ; 
frened. ‘“‘Turn your horse into 
and to supper,” he con nd 
th western bluntness; ‘‘we'll ta 
al that later.”’ 
Edwards accepted his hospitalit 
it hesitation, and when he had 7 
his mount and made himself ready {+ 
the meal, he came in and 
the in silence, while 
and waited for 


pirit, a flerce 


coul 


Lee 





There 


come 





of 
took a seat at 

the 
his « 


table 
served him 
tion, 

I'm going up to take 





Ambro's place.” 








he began, after a few minutes «1 
eating. Know where his camp is?’ 

I do,” replied Ross, to whom the ‘ 
ger now appeared in pathetic guise \ny 
man of his age consenting to herd <jieep 
is surely hard hit by the rough hand of 
the world,” he reasoned, and the clos: e 
studied his visitor, the plainlier he fe't hig 
ungoverned past. His chest was 
his eyes unnaturally large, and his hands 
thin, but he stil displayed faint line= of 
the beauty and power he had once g wried 
j His clothing was worn and poor. and 

| Ross said: ‘You'll need plenty of bedding 


, Up there. 
| Is it high?’ 
About eleven thousand feet.’ ’ 





“Jehosaphat! How will I stand that kind 
of air? Still, it may be it’s what I need 
I've been living down in the low county 
for ten years, and I’m a litle bit ve 
bound.” 

“Lung trouble?” 

‘Oh, no; old age, I reckon.” 

You're not old—not more than ‘iy. 
five.”’ 

I'm no colt,’ he admitted; ‘and, jbe- 
sides, I've lived pretty swift.” 

In this was the hint of a confession, but 
Cavanagh did not care to have him - 
ceed further in that line. “IT suj ce 
Gregg paid your fine?’ 

Yes.”’ 

in any other town in the state, you'd 


ve gone down the line.”’ 
He roused himself. ‘‘See here, Mr. Rang- 


er, you've no warrant to believe me, t 
I told you the God's truth. Young Gregg 
got me to ride into the range and s v 
hin n the trail. I didn’t intend to get m 1 
ip with a game warden. I've had a!! e 
continement I need.” 

Well, it’s a closed incident now,’ ’inter- 
posed Ross; “we won't reopen it. Make 


yourself at home.” 

The stranger, hungry as he was, «'2 
with unexpected gentility, and, as the t 
coffee sent its cheerful glow through 3 
body, he asked, with livening interest. 2 
good many questions about the ranger @:.1 
the forest service. ‘You fellers have 
be allraround men. The cowboys think 


you have a snap, but I guess you ean 
your money.” 
‘A man that builds trail, 


burns brush, fights fires, 





lays bridg: 
rides the roun- 





up, and covers seventy-five miles of trail 
every week on eighty dollars per mon: 
and feeds himself and his horses, isnt 





vhat I would call enjoying a soft snap.” 
What do you do it for?” 
I don’t know. I’ve been asking mys: 


that question all day today.” 
This playin’ game warden has some: 
cuts, too. That was a wild crowd la-t 





ight. The town is the same old hell-ho e 
it was when I knew it years ago. Fi! 
girl of Lize Wetherford’s. She blockel 
me, all right.’’ He smiled, wanly. ‘I ce 
.inly was on my way to the green timber 
hen she put the bars up.” 

Ross made no comment, and the other 





went on, in a tone of reminiscent sadness 
“Lize has changed terribly. I used t 
know her when she was a girl. Judas 
Priest; but she could ride and shoot in 
those days!” His eyes kindled with the 
memory of her. ‘‘She could back a horse 


to beat any woman that ever crossed th: 
range, but I didn’t expect to see her hav 
such a skein of silk as that girl. 
sure looks the queen to me.” 
Cavanagh did not greatly relish this lin: 
of conversation, but the pause enabled 
him to say: ‘Miss Wetherford is not much 


She 


western; she got her training in the east. 
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Ose -_ . ® , ” 
we Bail with an aunt ever since her “Certain sure; I’ve another,” returned : ° . 
; th.” the ranger. : = SSS 
, 1d, is he?’’ It was hardly more than sunrise as they ‘i  \ 
abous oe ; anybody knows, he is.” mounted their ponies and started on the 
% “3 r no loss. I knew him, too. trail, which led sharply upward after they 
inds of a fool; let a few slick left the canon, The wind was strong and . 

I iim with fizz-water and oys- | Stinging cold. Over the high peaks the 
: alt i—that’s the kind of a | 8ray-black vapor was ne Sau See 4 I e ou 
Sting te! ; was. He got on the wrong ther away a huge dome ud was ad- | 

sae rustler line-up—you know all | Vancing ike an army in action It Wa | 

. I reckon? Fierce old days, | ‘ i Xe iets mee anes tf 2 4 s e ® 6 

didn’t know anything about ee nen ane enn g acon 
rs or game wardens in them | SKY. ts OM he | e 
re n’t Know I was going so 
r ( } | the car 1 ) sc 
Midge : cer’'s tone was now that of a 3 ps . . 

; tain of himself. He had he- | 7 al a a N Pan cae ine = Li , 
ell as rtive under the influence of | _,,, ne ese aie tie aes Paiee aio? Nearly eV ery soil contains enougn 
aid, . ended Wethertota tor Virginia's | fue S07ERINS Site FO nor Tous etter sive plant food for many hundrec years; vet 

asn't altogether to blame, as | _ er eae” a= ns 4 ss P : 

s De ade geek fe ad «tee ome,” the man those who add plant food to the soil get 

I : se ehh pl ame } said but I can’t stand the cold and the 

5 th chy And these tokon | Wet a0 1 used to. I never was a mouns larger crops than those who do not. 
ane IV thre mifaio, é if These obos | tait Bogle — s 
nd Gregg will go next.” Taine pite ont) hivering man, Cava- 
sank back into his nate. chi nagh turned off the trail into a sheltered ; WHY? 
= ght,’’ he agreed, and made nook behind some twisted pine trees 
jf p clear away the supper dishes. “How do you expect to take care of your <i . 
' vre tired,’”” replied Ross; “rest | sheep a thousand feet higher than this?” Because there 18 only a small part of 
: ‘ I'll soon be done.” he demanded, as they entered the still ‘ : Gk: 
; her each moment seemed less | place, where the sun sho ‘ the soil plant food ay ailable. It can Sup- 
, f irdened criminal, and more of “That’s what I'm asking y a es a a a s 2 eo s 
Xa t prematurely aged by sickness plied Edwards. He slipped from a horse port only a small Crop. A larger Crop 


ar vation, and gradually the ranger and crouched close to the rock. ae ee requires a large amount of plant food. It 
] ! : 


. teeling of resentment. is mostly ditch-water, seems like 
As sat down beside the fire, Edwards wind blows right through me.” . ~ y y *( “19 
said Them Wetherford women think a “How do you happen to be reduced to | cannot get enough f1 ym. the soil s natural 
r whole t of you. ’Pears like they'd both | herding sheep? You look like a man who ! supply, and those who supply it in avail- 
phite fight for you. Are you sweet on the has seen better days. i 2 
an girl? Edwards, chafing his thin fingers to . able ready-to-use form reap the benefit. 
Now, see here, old man,’’ Ross retorted, warm them, made reluctant answer: “It's } 
‘ sharply, “you want to do a lot of thinking | a long story, Mr. Ranger, and it concerns I The amount required is small, but it is as 
before you comment on Miss Wetherford. a whole lot of other people—some of them 
J won't stand for any nasty clack.” decent folks—so I'd ratner not go into it.” necessary as the tw elfth i LEC ch in the foot. 
Edwards mé€ekly answered: ‘I wasn't “John Barleycorn was involved, I pre- Hi 
going to say anything out of the way. I | sume.” | If the Crop has to wait for its plant food 
y was fixin’ for to praise her.” “Sure thing—he's generally always in | ° ° ~ 
cep All the same, I don't intend to discuss | it.” | remember, it waits at your expense.— | oO 
f her with you," was Cavanagh’s curt an- “You'd better take my gloves—it’s likely : : 
e swer to snow in haif an hour. Go ahead—I'm a HH) avoid this 
$ The herder fell back into silence while younger man than you are.” ! | 


Ms t! inger prepared his bunk for the The other made a decent show of re- LET THE | 
hag night. The fact that Ne transferred some sistance, but finally accepted the offer, 4) : 
: of of biankets from his own bed to that | saying: ‘“‘You certainly are white to me. | E FE 
ried of his visitor did not escape Edwards’ | I want to apologize for making that at- EMPIR RTILIZERS 
id n es, and with grateful inient he tempt to sneak away that night—I had a 
ng said powerful good reason for not staying any DO IT 
i can give you a tip, Mr. Ranger,’ he longer.”’ 
said, breaking out of a silence. ‘The tri- Ross smiled a little. ‘‘You showed bad fa . : 
angie outfit is holding more cattle on the | judgment—as it turned out.” These fertilizers supply to growing crops in 
ind forest than their permits call for.” “I sure did, That girl can shoot. Her availa®le form the plant food elements required 
ed, iow do you know?” gun was steady as a door-knob. She fillefl 7 . * : : 
uy i heard one of the boys braggin’ about the door. Where did she learn to hold a which in connection with Rood seed, culti ration and 
e it.” gun like that?” . weather, and the plant food supplied by the soil 
wee es SE a ee ee a and air, are producing good crops of profitable size 
rds went on: “Furthermore, they | cuss like me—but I’ve seen her with and quality. Farmers depend upon them as upon 
ng for another sheep-kill over there | Wetherford when she was a kidlet. I other old friends, and have done so for years. 


~ 











Hier courage is greater ths 








t the sheepmen are armed. That's never thought she’d grow up into such a 
e- why { left the country. I don’t want to | ‘queen.’ She's a heel einai Agents waated where we have none. Address 

ru? more chances of being shot up. ! Strange to say, Ross no longer objectec e a 
ut I'\ id enough of trouble; I can't afford to the old man’s words of admiration; on early for prices s and terms, 

- to be »bnobbing with judges and juries.” the contrary, he encouraged him to talk 
i 5 . 

' Dicektalousdeaitann ve: | EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 

I ‘THe rage is gre han you know. | 


rds forced a grin. “I was handing When she came tv that hotel, it was a 













































































‘a 3 ne when L[ said that,” he declared, | place of dirt and vermin. She has trans- 423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
. » ° ° +} ° . S¢ . , ag ] +! . + _ — a ——E — 
we I was workin’ up sympathy. I'm formed it. She’s now engaged on the ref- == 
=- I mn parole; I'm just a broken-down ormation of her mother.” 
U ( -puncher herdin’ sheep in order to “Lize was straight when I er, 2 a it - _ 
gg ke ear of the liquor belt.” remarked the other, in the mn 
v ; seemed reasonable, and the ranger who wishes to defend a memory. “Straight 
+d re! ed, by way of dropping the sub- | as a die.” 
e J I've nothing to say further than “In certain ways she’s straight now, but 
t hey the rules of the forest, and you | she’s been hard pushed at time, and has | 
. v i further trouble with traded in liquor to help out hen she's 
se n tt up by the cow- naturally a siattern.” 
I turbed on any na- “She didn’t used to be,’”’ asserted 
@ t lever has been a wards: “she was a mighty handsome 
t s sheep destroyed man when I used to see her riding around 
3 sf with Ed.” 
a m - glad to hear that,”’ replied “She’s down at the hee! now, quite like 
1 J rds, with sincere relief. “I've had | the town.” 
I hare of shooting up and shooting “She looked sick to me. You shouldn't 
° a All I ask now is quiet and the so- he too hard on a sick woman, but she 
n c of sheep. I take a kir f pleasure ought to send her girl away or get out. 
in protecting the fool brutes It's about As you say the F rk is no kind of a place , Scythes, Sec- 
; nec ys me ‘ 5 aa 5 ese ae aie ery Pa tion Knives and all the 
’ a good for. for such @ girl. If I had a son, a fine other implements for farming— 
- did, indeed, look like a man in the young feller | that girl i lo you sup- have them ready. Keep them ready. 
il f ar of life as he spoke: ‘‘Better turn | pose I'd let him load him up with an Don’t lose valuable hours going to town to 
i A ass iandtine tones oe? : id soak like me? Ne RAGES have done the work you can do quicker yourself 
4 Seth a a sad de | |i tae na A shdle ee eice ai ona good grindstone. Get a grindstone specially 
. € riser right to spoil that girl's life. staing selected and mounted for farm use. Then, when you 
e old fellow rose , and, laying but a ham-estrung old cow-puncher, but want a cutting edge on a tool, 
a his boots and tre ‘er , rolled into I've too mucn pride to saddle my pack on Sharpen itona 
! ink, and was asleep in three min- the shoulders of my son th eway Lize . “a 
ui doulike Xu. be deli vith thet aa" = EVE I ARB] D 
d vanagh himself was very tired, and He spoke with a good deal of feeling, 
t v t to bed soon after, to sleep dream- and the ranger studied him with deepen- , Nine out of ten agricultural implement and tool 
e le till daylight. He sprang from his ing interest. He had taken on nity in manufacture rs i xe Clev — sear ayer The 
> 1 and after a plunge in the stream set | the heat of his protest, and in his eyes stone shown here—one of twenty models—is 
1 é t breakfast; while Edwards rose from blazed something that was both manly exactly such a stone in quality as they Use. 
} ink, groaning and sighing, and went | and admirable. FS seta mobs any ters Srowatns 
Fi f to wrangle the horses, ruling his Cavanagh took his at defending n see nick , “e oe: aa ” Grit, 
} ; a : : a as loa és A attaw at eo 1 t; 0 not be misled by the term “* Berea 
} and sl ivering as he met the keen | Lize. As a matter of d 1 to : al which is only a geological name given to any 
€ of the mountain wind. When he re- send her daughte r away, but Lee refuses : | sandstone of Bere mage. It does not refer to 
t a _ t ne wae: a agai P inate oo that it te her aute ft . i indstone quality for general or farm use. 
i, brea st was ready, and again he | to go, insisting as AU ae! et. GME Le : . fe own the original Berea stone quarry— 
€ essed is gratitude. remain. In spite of her bad blood, the , for 60 years recognized as the standard in 
S n’t von anv slicker?” alr ac ‘ovac vir s surnprisi ° tri 1 weet : grindstones, Some competitors al 
, sabe peri Poe Senn as 1 Cava out oe eateries ; - — ey ete which they term ‘* Ber 
i r It looks like rain. makes me wo as rit,’ which are absolutely Uptit for» 
T’ run dow rettyv ] ” o " Ich r t our needs, Write for our bookle 
I'm run down pr ty low,” he re- much in here di : ; m | VSharp Tools Pay Bic,” and send 
The truth is, Mr. Ranger, I blew : Vetherford - us the name of your dealer, 
YY vages ¢ roulette las sale’? a he cam / 
wages at roulette last week.” AIRS AW The Cleveland Stone Co., 
ss brought out < anvas coat, well heard 
aE rae : tes ee eee: ee . 636 Hickox Building, 
but serviceable. Take this along o s re f \ Cleveland, 0. 
It's likely to storm before we and dam thi ‘l seen mys i- . | 
the sheep camp. And you don't ously gathered to herself.” 
b - strong. You must take care of The old man looked at him with a 
q a bright sidelong glance “You are a little 
ards was visibly moved by this kind- sweet on the girl, eh?” 
Sure you can spare it?” Ross began to reget his confidence. 
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“She’s making a good fight, amd I feel 
like helping her.” 

“And she rather likes being helped by 
you. I could see that when she brought 
the coffee to you. She likes to stand 
close—”’ 

Ross cut him short. 
cuss her any further.” 

“T don’t mean any harm, Mr. Ranger: 
we hoboes have a whole lot of time to 
gossip, and I’m old enough to like a nice 
girl in a fatherly way. I reckon the 
whole valley rides in to see her, just the 
way you do,” 

Cavanagh wincec. ‘You can't very well 
hide a handsome woman in a cattle coun- 
try. 

Edwards smiled again, sadly. ‘“‘Not in 
my day you couldn't. Why, a girl like 
that would ’a’ been worth a thousand 
head o’ steers. I've seen a man come in 

ith a span of mules and three ordinary 
female daughters, and without cinching a 
saddle to a pony, accumulate five thou- 
and cattle.’”” Then he grew grave again. 
“Don't happen to have a picture of the 
girl, do you?” 

“If I did, would I show it to you?” 

“You might. You might even give it 
to me.” 

Cavanagh looked at the man as if he 
were dreaming. ‘You must be crazy.” 

“Oh, no, I'm not. Sheep-herders do go 
twisted, but I'm not in the business long 
enough for that. I'm just a bit nutty 
about that girl.’’ 

He paused a moment. “So if you have 
a picture, I wish you’d show it to me.” 

“T haven't any.’’ 

‘Is that right?” 

‘That's right. T've only seen her two 
or three times, and she isn’t the kind 
that distributs her favors.” 


“We'll not dis- 





“So it seems (nd yet you're just the 
kind of figure to catch a girl's eye. She 
likes you—I could see that, but you've 


got a good opinion of yourself. You're 
an educ ated*man—do you intend to marry 











her?” 

“See here, Mr. Sheep-herder, you het- 
ter ride on up to your camp,”’ and Ross 
turne to mount } horse 

“Wait a minute,’ called the other man, 
and his voice surprised the ranger with a 
note of authority “I was terribly taken 
with th: gir IT « a Whole lot; 
but I've got t know one thing I can 
see re f he and, and jea is 
i} r of an rs or Ni [= 
to know whether you intend to marry 1 

I ‘ yr 2 re — \ with her?’ 

Ross was angry “What I intend 
To is none of your business.” 

The other man was suddenly 2e 

th passion. His form had Jost its stoop. 
His voice was firm. “I merely want to 


ay that if you play the goat with that 
girl, I'll kill you!” 


Ross stared at him, quite convinced that 
he had gone entirely mad. *‘That’s mighty 
chivalrous of you, Mr. Sheep-herder,” he 


replied, cuttingly; ‘but I’m at a loss to 
understand this sudden indignation on 


” 





your part 
“You needn't be—I'm her father! 








Cavar fairly reeled before this re- 
tort. Hiis head rang as if 1} had been 
struck with a clul lie perceivea the 
truth of the man’s words instantly. Hie 


gasped Good heavens, man! are you 
Ed Wetherford?” 

The answer was quick. “That's who 
Iam!” Then his voice changed. ‘But I 
don't want the women to know I'm alive 
—I didn't intend to let anybody know it. 





My fool temper has played the devil with 
ri then } voice gre firmer— 
i e, I mean it If you or any 
man tr i se he I'll kill him! 


l 
I've leaded her up with trouble, as you 
say, but I'm going to do what I can to 
protect her—now that I'm in the county 








rR confused by this n complication 
in the life of the girl) he was beginning to 
lov stared at his compar dismay. 
Was it not ‘ h that \V mother 
should be a siattern and a termagant? At 
last he Sy. ke 

“Where have you been all these years?” 

“In the Texas ‘pen’. I served nine years 


there.”’ 

“What for?’ 

“Shooting a man. It was a case of self- 
efense, but his family had more money 







and influence than I did, so I went down 
the roég As soon as I was out, I started 
north— the way a dog will point to- 





ward h I didn’t intend to come here, 
but s ay I couldn't keep away. I 
shied he outskirts of the Fork, 
picking up jobs of sheep-herding just to 


have time to turn over. I know 
what vou're thinkir uut—you're say- 
ing to yourself, ‘Well ‘s a nice father- 
in-law.’ Well, now, I don’t know any- 
thing about your people, but the Wether- 
fords are as good as anybody. If I hadn't 
come out into this cursed country, where 
even the women go shootin’ wild, I would 
have been in congress; but, being hot- 
headed, I must mix in. I’m not excusing 
myself, you understand; I’m not a desir- 
able addition to any man’s collection of 
friends, but I can promise you this—no 
one but yourself shall ever know who I 
am. At the same time, you can’t deceive 
my girl without my being named in the 
funeral that will follow.” 

It was a singular place for such am ex- 











change of confidences. Wetherford stood 
with his back against his pony, his face 
flushed, his eyes bright as though part of 
his youth had returned to him, while the 
ranger, slender, erect, and powerful, faced 
him with sombre glance. Overhead the 
detached clouds swept swift as eagles, 
casting shadows cold as winter, and in 
the dwarfed century-old trees the wind 
breathed a sad monody. Occasionally the 
sun shone warm and golden upon the 
group, and then it seemed spring, and the 
far-off plain a misty sea. 

At last Cavanagh said: ‘‘You are only 
a distant and romantic figure to Lee—a 
part of the dead past. She remembers 
you as a bold rider and a wondrously 
brave and chivalrous father.” 

“Does she?’ he asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, and she loves to talk of you. She 
knows the town folks despise your mem- 
ory, but that she lays to prejudice.” 

“She must never know. You must 
promise never to tell her.’’ 

“I promise that,’ Cavanagh said, and 
Edwards went on: 

“If I could bring something to her— 
prove to her I'm still a man—it might do 
to tell her, but I'm a branded man now, 
and an old man, and there’s no hope for 
me. I worked in one of the machine- 
shops down there, and it took the life out 
of me. Then, too, I left a bad name here 
in the Fork—I know that. Those big cat- 
tie-men fooled me into taking their side 
of the war. I staked everything I had on 
them, and then they railroaded me out of 
the county. So, you see, I'm double- 
crossed, no matter where I turn.” 

Every word he uttered made more ap- 
parent to Cavanagh that Lee Virginia 
would derive nothing but pain and dis- 
heartenment from a knowledge that her 


father lived. ‘She must be spared this 
added burden of shameful inheritance,” 
he decided. 

The other man seemed to understand 


something of the ranger’s indignant pity, 
for he repe want you to swear 
not tu let Lee know I'm alive, no matter 


What comes; she must not be saddled with 
my record, Let her go on thinking well 
of me. Give me your word!” He held out 
an insistent im 




















Ross yielded his hand, and in spite of 
himself his tenderness for the broken old 
man deepene ‘y was darkening 
to t west, al a gl ce upward 
hes ly be make your 
Ci on, ¢ be chilled to the 
bone.”’ 

They 1 inted hastily and rode aw: 
€ eling at his relationship t 
( er had completely changed. Wethere- 
ford narveled over the evident culture 
and refinement of the ranger. ‘‘He’s none 
oo good for her, no matter who he is,” 
he said to ] a 

Upon iV line, they entered 
upon a le and ster slope high on the 
rocky breast of the reat peak, Whose 
split red « t rrded range. Snow- 
fields lay l about, and a few hundred 
feet gher up the canons were filled with 
ice it iS a Savaz tempest-swept 
Re nw 1 to 4 tent, but there 
among the rocks shiv minute can- 
vas home of the she and close be- 
side it, guarded by 





dog, and lying 
like a thiek-spread fiock of rimy boulders 
(almost unnoticeabie in their silent im- 
mobility huddled the sheep. 
There's your house,’ shouted Ross to 
Wetherford., 
The older man, with white face of dis- 
may, looked about him, unable to make 
The walls of the frail teepee, flapping 
eze, appeared hardly larger than 
a kerchief caught upon a bush, and the 
disheartened collie seemed nervously ap- 
prehensive of its being utterly swept away 
by the wind. rhe great peaks were now 
hid by the rain, and little could be seen 
but wet rocks, twisted junipers, and 1e 
trickling gray streams of icy er. The 
eastern landscape was naked, alpine, 
splendid yet appalling, and the voices of 


in the bre 








the sheep added to the dreary message of 
the ScCe ne. 

“Hello there!’ shouted Ross, wonder- 
ing at the absence of human life about 
the camp. “Hello the house!” 

Receiving no answer to his hail, he 


turne dto Wetherford. ‘Looks like Joe 
has pulled out and left the collie to ‘ten 
the flock. He’s been kind o’ seedy for 
some days.” 

Dismounting, he approached the tent. 
The collie, who knew him, seemed to un- 
derstand his errand, for he leaped upon 
him as if to kiss his cheek. Ross put him 
down gently. ‘You're almost too glad to 
see me, old fellow. I wonder how long 
you've been left here alone?” 

Thereupon he opened the tied flap, but 
started back with instant perception of 
something wrong, for there, on his pile of 
ragged quilts, lay the Basque herder, with 
flushed face and rolling eyes, crazed with 
fever, and entirely helpless. You'd bet- 
ter not come in here, Wetherford,” Ross 
warned. ‘Joe is here, horribly sick, and 
I'm afraid it’s something contagious. It 
may be smallpox.” 

Wetherford recoiled a step. 
What makes you think that?” 

“Well, these Basques have been having 
it over in their settlement, and, besides, 
it smells like it.” He listened a moment. 


a 





“Smallpox! 














‘I’m afraid Joe’s in for it. 
with it. But he’s a human 
we can’t let him die here 
rustle some wood for the stoy 
see what I can do for him.” 
Wetherford was old and was: 
thin-blooded, but he had never peep 
coward, and in his heart there s burr = 
a small flame of his youthful, re, ty 
generous daring. Pushing Cay 
one side, he said, with firm dec 
keep out o’ there. I’m the 
nurse. This is my job.’’ 
‘“‘Nonsense; I am younger an tronger 
than you.” bts 
“Get away!” shouted the r “nae 
“Gregg hired me to do this work, ang ; 
don’t matter whether I live o; - 
you've got something to do in 1 World. 
My girl needs you, and she don’t need me 
so get out o’ here and stay out ‘in he 
me that wood, and I'll go in and 
the matter.”’ 
Cavanagh looked him in the n 
“Very well,’’ said he, ‘ a 
There’s no use of our 


He's ¢ 
Pelng, ang 
ne You 
and ry 


ed and 


lege 
inagh to 
n: “You 
Play 


stant. 
you say. 
ing chances. 

It was beginning to rain, and the ten 
was dark and desolate, but as 


the little stove commenced to snarl, and 
the smoke to pour out of the ; . 
small domicile took on cheer. "ether. 
ford knew how to care for the sick, ang 
in the shelter of the canvas wall developed 


unforeseen vigor and decision. [t was 
amazing to Cavanagh to witness 
plete change of manner. 

Soon a pan of water was steaming, and 
some hot stones were at the sifferer's 
feet, and when Wetherford appeared at 
the door of the tent his face was almost 
happy. ‘Kill a shep. There isn’t a g 
but a heel of bacon and a little flour in 
the place.” 

As the ranger went about his duties, he 
had time to take into full account 4 
tragic significance of the situat 
was not afraid of death, but the 
of sickness under such surrounding 
his blood run cold. It is such m 5 
as these that the wilderness anpails 
Twenty miles of most difficult tra y 
between his own cabin and this spot. T 
carry the sick man on his horse v n 
only be painful to the sufferer, bu 








gerous to the rescuer, for if the Basijue 
were really ill of smallpox, contagion 
would surely follow, On the other ind, 
to leave him to die here unaided seemed 


inhuman, impossible 
‘There is only one thing to dv,’ he 
called to Wetherford, ‘‘and that is 2 
to ride back to the station and bring up 
some extra bedding and my own tent 
so camp down beside you.” 
“All right; but remember I've 


lished a quarantine. I'l] crack your he 
if you break over the line an inch.” 
There was no longer any fee f 
reaching up or reaching down between 
the two men—they were equals. W re 
ford, altogether reenter ang seemed t 
regained his manhood as he stood 


door of the tent, confronting the ranger. 
“This Basque ain’t much of a find, but 
as you say, he’s human, and we Cal 
him lie here and die. I'll stay with 
till you can find a doctor or till he dic 

“I take my hat off to you,” responded 
Cavanagh, ‘“‘You are a man!” 


(Continued next week) 














ANonRottins Manure 
Proof Shoe for Farmers 


A work shoe with style and Pica fit. Made well 
r= " 












guaranteed by’ manufacturer to tand 
manure and barnyard acids. 


















If you have never worn Barnyard shoes 
write us for Free bottle Barnyard non-rot- 
ting preparation. Send your dealer’s name. 
Try itonany shoe. It will convince you ] wus... 
that Barnyard shoes are what you nee t 
HUISKAMP BROS, CO. 
210 Johnson St. Keokuk, Ia. 





PER 100 
STEEL ROOFING $12 5 
Greatest Roofing offer soars I 
lished. New, high grade, dural ¢ 
Steel Corrugated Kooting, $7 25 25 
22in.x2tin. Per 100 sq. ft. 
When ordering this lot mention /- 

Ad-700. This 3 price is f.0.b. icag 
Write Freight Paid Prices 
Wecan furnish Roofing and Sidizg 
from the cheapest to the best. 
Write for our prices on 


Galvanized Roofing * 5° 2 onan 
ASK FOR FREE ROOFING ‘CATALOG 


Valuable information on Ceiling, Siding & Roofin 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. Dept., 43. Chieagc 
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Save draft — save repairs 
Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheeis and wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, 
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De There is no pare 
in business and manuface- 
: ns, and everybody is waite 
i for a settiement of the tare 
; loney is tight in some coune 
g ind Chicago banks are mak- 
m 5 to 6 per cent. The 
~ their spring work, 
ng was finished under fa- 
tions, much of the seeding 
early. Reports say that 
a and Ohio have a smalier 
than last year, a there 
ned wheat acreage, whilé 
ge wheat area was lost and 
its and corn, The leading 
ll selling at much lower 
i vear ago, but choice bariey 
scaree, aS was developed re- 
ie sale of 10,000 bushels to 
lowa at 6 cents per bushel, 
rice seen in several months 
Miay delivery sold recentiy 
nts per bushel lower than a 
hile corn sold about 25 cents 
cats 23 cents lower. Farmers 
plowing for corn, and corn 
southern portions of the corn 
began some time The 
f corn and oats has ed off 
il of late, but it is expected to 
rain freely after corn planting 
i’astures and meadows are in 
nea everywhere, and in the 
it gions the crop is looking 
romises an unusually early 
In the spring wheat states seed- 
me time ago in the southern 
ind it is working steadily north- 
time except when bad weath- 

There has been a lar 

f wheat for some weeks past 
the grain fleet sailed for the 
pening of lake navigation, it 
6909 bushels of wheat alone 
| States and Canadian pvoints, 
to enormous amounts of corn 
The pre ling undertone in 
not characterized by much firm- 
rallies in prices are apt to be 
quick declines the receipts 

eral at all points. 

g re meeting with an enormous 
n because of their great abun- 
cheapness, recent prices hav- 
much the lowest yet reached 
1 To avery great extent, eggs 
eaten in place of meats, the 
ng extremely dear. Fresh eggs 
esaling at 1742 to 21% cents per 
hile creamery butter sel at 26 
nts per pound for poor to prime 
dairy butter going at 27 to 29 
nd packing stock at 25 cents. Old 
s bring 35 to 45 cents per bushel, 
irge share of the receipts in- 
aualits Timothy seed is hav- 
ited sale at $2.75 to $5.50 per 





s, While flax seed brings $1.52! 


per bushel. Clover seed is 

i, and prices are merely nominal 

e. No. 2 rye sells at 62 to 63% 
have their rallies in prices fol- 

x continued marked declines, as 
t here is not the strong under- 

it was so greatiy in evidence 
in the year. This arises partly 
customary abatement in the 
ition of beef during the first days 


er weather, this being intensified 
present time by the unusual dear- 
f beef of all kinds. The retail 
arkets are to some extent respon- 


r this state of things, for they 
w to lower their prices in accord- 
vith declines in prices quoted to 
»v the packers, while they are quick 


their prices higher when whole- 
rices are going up. Another cause 
weakening in prices for cattle is 
in the tendency to ship in larger 
rs from feeding districts, this be- 
matter of annual occurrence at 


this season. This spring the tend- 


s increased by fears of cattlemen 
the tariff revision will injure the 

by stimulating importations of 
<n cattle and beef, as well as by 
lingness of country bankers in nu- 


is instances to renew loans on Cat- 
It must be admitted that most cat- 


have been making good profits 
eason, however, and at ruling val- 
ere is a strong inducement for 


s of fat heeves to cash them in and 
rofits while still obtainable. Young 


that are not fat should be held 
for pasturage promises extremely 
and most owners are acting ac- 


ry 


gly, there being a scarcity of good 
ice cattle on the merket of the 
r and feeder classes. Decidedly 
arketing of spring calves from va- 
lairying districts tributary to Chi- 
taken place than a year ago, 
females being retained, while good, 
stock calves are in good demand 
pment to feeding districts. Unduly 
receipts cattle on Monday of 
eek, when nearly 39,000 head were 
1 in the Chicago stock yards, 
prices off quickly from 15 to 25 
100 pounds for beef steers, all 
‘lasses of cattle also breaking off 
se of the glut. A large number of 








as 


r 
o1 


ed 
per 
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had to be carried over unsold at 
and not until Wednesday was 
any rally in prices, the light run 
iat day forcing a moderate rise. The 
of the beef steers marketed during 
k went at $7.50 to $8.55, the bet- 
of heavy beeves selling at 8.50 

» Wheras, during "eVvious 
there was a $¥.25 to come 
































is ] ‘ - 
ters soid at $4.45 to §$ car = at § 0 
to $4.40, and bulls at 25 to $7 > = 
ers and fee S averaged rreg ‘ - 
er, Witl a mited ¢ « a * ae ss 
forme? Wt e Z ers 
Ge to &8 Calves e muc! 
ive n \ le i ca Dy 
gs to $u.5 rr othe desirable 
vealers of ight weight, while 
calves went at $5 to 37 for the « 
class Milkers and springers sold mode 
erately on the b > ¢ gon 
head. An occasions ule is made a 
to $123 
Hogs have undergon lightning 
ket changes ent weeks, the f 
remarkable in prices resulti 
from inadequate receipts and a vigorous 
competition between val packers and 
n shippers having been followed by 
lessened purchases for shipment 
This has i local - 
ers a big advantage, for the of 
outside competition enabled them i) 
force prices materially lowe and at the 
same time a has . 
piace in the S ‘ula 
sentiment he iris It is 
only a short me age that } ribs and 
other hog products ¢ Ss ng ¢ much 
higher prices than a i 1g9, but re- 
cently they have sold at lower figures 
than at that period Iiegs ha been 




































well in quality, as we aS smu¢ heavier 
in weight than earlier in the year, recent 
receipts averaging 244 pounds, compari 
With 230 pounds o é , 246 p 
two vears ago, and s three \ 
ago As has been the rue for s ns 
the hogs of light weight ich the 
highest sellers all the tin being 
so well adapted for cutting for the 
large fresh pork trade, and even choice 
pigs of strong weight contin to sell ex- 
tremely high. Choice hogs of medium 
weight suited for the butcher trade sell 
next to the best light hogs, and rough, 
extremely heavy packing hegs sell slow- 
est and much the lowest of anything in 
the hog market. The prevailing impres- 
sion among traders is that the May and 
June marketings of hogs will low good 
gains in numbers, and predictions are 
heard that lower prices will prevail. The 
Chicago stocks of provisions are down to 
191,474,594 pounds, compared with 112,- 
178,152 pounds a month earlier and 164,- 
003,808 pounds a year ago. Not of 
a bearish sh During tl 
two weel hogs sol ff to $8.05 to $8.70 
for inferior heavy » prime light lots, 
whereas, at the close of the previous 
there Was a $9 top. Pigs sold at $7 


$5.60. 








February and March lambing in Idaho 
was reported as on an unprecedentedly 
large scaie, with the average around 125 
per cent, and in one instance 160 per 
cent was Cold weather has de- 
layed the growth of grass, but ewes have 
been in good condition for caring for 
their lambs, and it is now claimed that 
the June and July shipmenis of grass 
lambs from Idaho will be t ‘e as large 





as those for the corresponding period last 
year. Early lambing in Montana is re- 
ported as less satisfactory, bad weather 
having caused many losses of March 
lambs. Losses aiso took place in the Pa- 
cific coast states. The season for mar- 


approaching 
profitable 


keting Colorado lambs now 


its close was decidedly the most 


one ever experienced since the industry 
was started years ago, and in the aggre- 
gate upward of 1,425,009 head of sheep 
and lambs were fed in Colorado and the 


North Platte country. _ These figures show 


the largest feedings of years, but as many 
as 1,759,900 head have been fed in a sine 
gle season in these ricts. Recently 





lambs and sheep have been coming to 




















market clipped quite exte vely, change 
to warmer weather having caused owners 
to shear their flocks before shipping to 
market. Prices for fat stock have ] 
much higher than in most former 

and owners have been reaping ger 
profits. Most receipts come good and fat, 
many showing up from the big railroad 
feeding stations located not very far from 
Chicago, and feeder ck is scarce and 
largely nominal. Prime handy-weight 
lambs continue to sell muc the best, 
with choice little yearling wethers on the 
lamb order ranking next, alt! fat 
wethers and ewes are also mus better 


ising but 
Lambs 
, runs. 


sellers than usual, 
a smal! percentage of th 


make up great 


these compr 


e offe 





the bulk of the « 











During the latter part of May and into 
June, good receipts of Tennessee spring 
lambs are promised. Recent les were 
made of wooled lambs at : to $9, 
shorn lots going at $0.73 to $7 Clipped 











stock sold at $5 to $6.85 for wethers and 
at $4.25 to $6.75 for ewes. 
Horses had a very fair demand last 


week, mainly on eastern shipping account 
—aithough there was much less animation 











than was witnessed a week earlier, while 
the offerings of prime, heavy animals 
were considerably lessened. Little change 
was observed in prices, and good horses 
sold as high as ever, weakness being con- 
fined to the less desirable kinds. Medium 
to geod heavy drafters sold between $225 
and 280, with the best class scarce and 
firm at $300 to $450. Inferior to fair horses 
were salable at $85 to $125, and farm 
chunks went at $140 to $225, with beter 
mares adapted for work and _ breeding 
salable at $230 to $285, while desirable 

ot farm mares that weighed from 


held firmly at 


W. 


) pounds were 





Recent Public Sales 


THE OMAHA ANGUS BULL SALE. 


The strong demand for Angus bulls 
brought out a good buying crowd at the 
Omaha Angus bull sale, April 29th, when 


Sixtly-t 


nree 
of 


bulls were sold at the good 


average $180 per head. The bulis were 





consigned by eighteen different breeders 
from lowa, Nebraska, Colorado and Mis- 
souri. ranged from $350 down to 
$100. EF. T. Martin, of Wall Lake, Iowa, 
tupped the offe®ng with a yearling bull, 
ismond Eric, and C, Db. & E. F. Cald- 
well, of Burlington Junction, Mo., made 
the top average of the sale. The cattle 
were Wideiy scattered, one of the heavi- 
est buyers being J. HH. Smithton, of Il- 


lensburg, Wash. The list of sales which 

















follows —s the — 
Bla <night Eric, Feb., °13: W. T 
Tr sbin, Highland, "Kan. Jcalenelelk kasd ditcasd $215 
Floas Black Lad, May i. fe Aa: Fe 
Smithton, Ellensburg, Wash........ 220 
Eric Vrince, June, °11; Percy ellor 
Beemer. INGD.. sssees ccc udsecuaandes.cl LOO 
Icxric Bianechard, June, "ii; Ee OW: 
KXlopping, Underwood, Iowa ....... 250 
ilidon 2d, Oct., ’11; E. Kingsley, 
riy, lowa sie & eecareerava < 
Prince C., July, HA: Fred Kram- 
ck, Marne, lowa . Err a 
Elfin’s Black Lad, July, ‘11; . - 
Bovee, Crake: NGRs osc ccc cucs seaene Ge 
Barbaar’s Glen, Apr., '12; N. W. Kei- 
Ser, Pauiinae, LOWS cic vcccccdw veces, SOW 
Royal Baronet, Jan., °12; Brown C 






aiker, Clarinda, Tow .2<cccseece 200 
Brave Baronet, Mar., ‘’12; Chas. 
Frohm, Caddams, Neb. ....cccee 3 












Ebony Eric, Jan., °12; A. J. Haight, 
Humboldt, lowa iets. Gere Saalcemmiea 
Esmond Eric, Nov., ’11; Moore, Came- 
ron & Bell, Silver Creek, Neb...... 350 
Proud Persian, Jan., ’12; J. F. ——_ 
pe ee err er ee 
Lord ivanhoe 9$%th, Jan., 42: i. ih 
Gouid, Kearney, Neb. .... 
Lord Ivanhoe 10th, Jan., 
Cowden, Riverton, lowa .. 
Quaker Knight, Jan., 12; Geo. 
dale, Mt. Vernon, 8S. D. ......«. 
Flower King 13th, Jan., ’12; 


Cowden 
Gay Winsor 


5th, 


Jan., ’12; J. L. Bald- 


Wilk, OBCEGIE, TOWS. occ ciecovccenscus 
Gay Winsor 4th, Dec., 711; L. Schacht, 
COUGHS INCH dc o6 ee elena acdiginied vate a 
Royal Heir, Dec., ’11; J. H. ‘Smithton. 230 
Lucy’s Monarch 3d, Feb., a; : Se ® 
SSYMTUREOR: aise osic-ecmiccnese acces BOO 
ula's Eric 2d, Jan. ie = Ji ‘ee “Smith- 


4 cece: 
‘Feb., “12: es K Giese, 


ait y 


tOM. «.- . 
Prince E nrique, 
Neola, 


lowa 
Beauty, 


HEY 


Feb., 


Car- 





IL. “Sheehan, 






MON GCNIRG 1 OS a Sasaigiassine'siee sreiewiacdieeiome:s 45 
Baliric, Jan., ’°11; Wm. Tadjen, Hum- 

DEE, DOU, Gasecueacddedageseececece Gee 
Niger of Liberty, July, ’11; Charles 

Poultney, Lewis, Iowa .....cccccess 
Frank of Liberty, Oct., ’11; E 











Gould . 
Pride of W ashington, 
Smithton .. ate ORY 
Prince of Liberty ‘2d, "Apr., 
Barnard. ... owamane 

Greely King, Mar., "Eh 
TOWS. «2 see 202 


getty, Nodaway, 
Greely Lad, Apr., ‘am L. Se hac ht... 
Greely Bill, Apr., '12; H. Tagge, Cairo, 
Neb. aries Rue 


“Apr. 








Newton King Dodo, Sept. ’ : Orange 
Bros., Oakland, Minn. ..... nena ae 
Squire of Coon Creek, Mar., Ss. 
Athen, Hamburg, lowa 
Heather 2d of C. C., May, 
Pittman, SUGMY, TOW. s:2.2.0<0 <6 50 
Coon Creek Ito 3d, Apr., ’12; Hal T. 
Hooker, Maryville, Mo. ...<cccccsees 10 
Greely King, June, ’11; A. McNulty, 
WARO, BOWE ic eos ceceassceesegans OO 
Quiet Lad of Coon Creek, Oct., ‘11; 
J. H. Smithton .. aacace eae 


Morone of Coon Cre ek, ‘May, “12: fF. E. 
COWGER. ccc: F we 
Theo of Coon Creek, “May, 42° E. ’D. 


Gould 100 





Vallance ‘of S., Sept. ‘08; F r Be ‘Shultz, 
DEOURSRONE JOWR  o60cnceecrcescweas< vt 


Vallmer, 
Humphrey, 

Vallmer 2d, 

Benton R., 


* Melcher, 
‘D. Gould... 140 
D. Walker, 
re aintageais a 
E. Cowden. 140 
Aa: L Hanna, 


Apr.,  °09; Fred 
ee 
Apr., 710; “E 
Jan., "10; Je 
Tekamah, Neb. ....... 
Vallance R., Mar., ’08; 
Blaze of Alpine, Oct., 
Cormimg, . 16W@.. 2.x 
JZaldwin Starlight Jan., 
Gros, Verdigris, Neb. 


170 















Emil of Alpine, Jan., ’12; J. H. Smith- 
TANEN ein cig orkceic ers ad niaia wicetae WGC Lap ate ORs 180 

Kingdom ‘Kom, Nov., 11; Jno. Blac k- 
DO VOEUY LENOn ixsecde cenenesaunce ee 

i O., Dec.; hes G. C. Ross, Imo- 
IOWA. <<< er eccccecese eeeeee v9 

ner, Dec., 11: “Theo. Evans, Per- 
Ce eee eiees saccade wae 

Jester of Alpine, Jan., "42; F. E. Cow- 


CUR: cried ew Glance enae 
Proud Master 2a, “Oct., 

Smithton ..... és 
Farmer City Dobin, ‘Aug. 

Klopping 


eccccccceece 120 
"ahs Bs on 
ceccsccsses GOO 
‘11; K. W. 

250 


eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 














Tony Rugg, Oct., ’11; F. Schonenig 
PEE, TOWED oe ccc cecsesnneen sees 155 

Queen's Eric Lad, Oct., ’09; H. N. Me- 
Clave, BiGpiie, TWH. adcccccedecss ex 22 





: 5 
Pridewood, July, '07; Dr. J. B isgui ard, 
Harian, Iowa ..... naa ee Sui 210 
Heather Lad M. 2d, Oct., “11; ned H. 
Smithton Satevas Temes ee 
Prince Napoleon, gph 12; O. S. Dono- 


hoe, Grant, Iowa 130 
Winnie's Erica, A pr. 
tum, Stuart, Iowa, oo 





Erica 2 
Shenar 1doah, 


Minnie’s 
thoades, 


190 


FOWE: access 


CHICAGO ANGUS BULL SALE. 















The combination sale of Angus bulls 
which was held at Chicag o on May ist, 
under the management ot Charles Gray, 
secretary of the association, brought out 
a good crowd of buyers, who were good 
bidders for the best lots, but at least a 
dozen head of the sixty-five sold were 
quite young and too thin in flesh to sell 
at profitable prices, and because of this 
the average on the sale was greatly re- 
duced. However, it was evident that 2 
good, strong inquiry has developed for 
good Angus bulls, with a demand ex- 
ceeding the supply. The Trojan Erica 
bull, Earl of Botna, from the Goodwin 
herd, went to Jos. B. Cox, of Boone, Lowa, 
at $400, which was top price of the sale, 
and was also conceded a real bargain at 
that figure. The bulls we widely dis- 
tributed, they going to many different 
states. Colonel Silas Igo sold the eattle 
in a live, active manne sing the sale 
in good time. The sixty-five head sold 
for an average of $1: > . A list of those 
selling for $100 and over follows: 
Blackbird E. of Woodcote, Feb., '12 


Fred Yates, Watseka, 
Edgerton of Woodcote 
Sidney A. Smith, U 















Erin of Woodcote, Apr., 
Blackcap Knight : 
Fay, Ft. Madison, 
Black Mart, <Apr.. "12 
Colfax Hil. 
Earl of Botna, . 
Boone, lowa 
Edor, May, ‘12 
Judgment, Sept 


Blackbird’s Dan, 
Black Botna, be 
lin, Lexingte 
Blackbird M: ins se, 

Cone, Memph 








Eric Manse, May, ‘12; 

hart, New Canton, Ll 

saronet of Valley Park, 

Jas. Stewart, Chicago, Ill. ......... 200 
Valley Park Erine, Apr., °11: L. <A 
McCracken, Bonaparte, Iow 1735 


Wa eee . 
Apt. “Tis 4. 
Iowa. 
Oct., 


Burnham 3d, 
Cedar Rapids 
of Greenwood, 


Broadus 
W. Davis, 
Black Beau 


Cc. D. Rice, Disco, Hl. rece 
Ebony of Greenwood, June, “12; 
Austin, Lancaster, 





Pete of Greenwood, N¢ 
& Son, Mt. Sterling, ae 
Lewis of Greenw Mar., °12; 
Fey, tushville 
Bilbo of Mac dal e, 
Tremont, 


ood, 
Hil. 
"Apr., 





a ; I a in 1 if, 


00- 
09; 








Blackbird Lad 
Bros., Henry, Ill. 
Sultan’s Eric, Jan., 


Ottawa, THe .ccccccone 
Sultan’s Pride 3d, 
Douglas, Frankfort, Ind, 


Sultan's Pride ith, Feb., °12; Thos. ; 
Main, Coggon, I0Wa@ ...-cccseceeees 120 
Sultan's Pride.2d, Jatic, “IZic<caee 


Del Heather, Feb., '12 
Casper M., July, “VW cceccase 
Sancho C., July, '11; oa it 





G ith 





Manchester, Ohio - eerie 
Pleasant Lawn Admir: ul, Fee 40. 105 
Pleasant Lawn Jesse, M: ar. “hk. 155 
toyal Ennis, Apr., "11; J. C. Hearn, 

Adrian, Wis. ...... FS er aay | 
Liberty Grange Pete, Oct., ’11....... 180 
Queen of Meadow Brook, Oct., ’07.. 180 
Cedar Dell Lyng, Feb., '12; L. F. 

Jones, NWHOIS. 3. .o in cscsadaeaeeccace MOO 





A DAIRY HAND BOOK FREE. 
The De Laval Separator Co., of New 
York City and Chicago, Ill., have issued a@ 
72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book. Im- 


portant dairy questions are ably discussed 
by the best authorities in this book. The 
De Laval Separator (o will take pleasure 


in mailing copies of this hand book to any 
of our readers on request. They will like- 
wise be glad to answer any questions they 
may desire to ask with regard to the old 
reliable De Laval separators, which for 
many years have been a standard of the 
market. The De Laval catalogue for 1913 
is out, and they will be glad to send this 
catalogue on request, as well as their dairy 
hand book. Read their advertisement on 
page 813. 


A PRACTICAL FARM ENGINE. 
A good many readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 


er will likely be interested in buying a 
gasoline engine, either a small pumping 
engine, or a larger engine, for the farm 
this year. The International Gas Engine 


Co., of 156 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis., 


a suburb of Milwaukee, are makers et the 
“Ingeco” engine, and they have issued 
some very interesting literature with re- 
gard to their engines, and their claims 
therefor. They call particular attention i 

their advertisement on page 802 to the 
fact that their ‘‘Ingeco’’ engines are not 
high priced, that in design and construc- 
tion they are the very highest grade of 
engine, remarkable for economy in fuel, 
reliable, quick to start, and simple to op- 
erate. They are made in sizes from one 
and one-half horse power, which is adapt- 
ed for pumping water and doing other light 
work, up to sixty horse power, and in port- 
able, semi-portable and stationary styles. 








A very interesting catalogue describing in 
detail the various “‘Ingeco’’ engines has 
been issued by the International Gas En- 
gine Co., and they will be giad to forward 
this catAlogue, and to answer any ues- 
tions our readers may care to ask with 
regard to their engines. They will be glad 
to have you investigate tl claims, and 
they are willing vour verdict 
With regard to t} s, if y do 
investigate. The Waliaces’ 





, : 
Farmer when writing for their ca 
will be appreciated. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








JUST A LITTLE PILL 
@@6 THIS SIZE 66 
placed under the skin 


by a single thrust of 
the instrument.... 


No Dose to Measure, 
Ho Liguid to Spill. 
No String to Rot, 


SIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLEC 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
ect ean Injector FREE 















fay be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


PARKE, DAVIS & C0. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT, - MICHIGAN 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


BEST REMEDY 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 

and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
REMEDY All defects of the eve, irrespective of 
the length of time the antmal has beeu afflicted, 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
nse “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
Money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottis, postpaid on reccipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave.. Chicago Ill. 





























Veterinary Queries 




















Periodically we get complaints concern- 






























the intestines, nor indicat 
Fecal matter was very greer 
Lymphatic glands in neck 
and congested. Cleavage 
no hemorrhagic condition 


only cholera lesions noticed ) tes: 
ous purple blotches on bell ees 
gested lymphatic glands. Sh 2 oe 
When walking, and mad ss 
vomit. This sow went ig : 





last fall, and while she ha 


st ninet 
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An Illinois corresponden 
“Is a stallion likely to carry 
abortion to sound mares? = If 


any known w to prevent thi 





} 
ng conta Ss a) ion 1s 
n to serve a ul KI 
Nei r st i he j 
any ire 





eerm oi contagl 
should be washed ¢ l : 
half per cent solutio r 





carb acid, both 


service. 











CEMENT BLOCK BARN. 


Prize winning photograph in contest recently conducted by the 


























A Counter-irritant, 
the only logical treat- 
ment for Bore Spavin, 
Bog Spavin, Thorough- 
Sw ey one eg oF 

plint, Ringbone, Side- 
bone, Injured Tendons, 
and all enlargements of 
the joints (t the resul It of i in- 
jury) BLISTERINE is the re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience in 
the largest Veterinary practice in Chicago and 
is put up expressly for the removal by absorp- 
tion of all hard or soft enlargments of the b 
orlimbs. Best remedy for Sweeney, Cocked, Ankle 
Sprung Knees. Postpaid with directions $1.00. 
CHICAGO VET. MEDICALCO., 2453Catumet Ave., Chicage, Mlinois 


The SURE, SAFE, 


Humane — =i 


























s n,veterin- 
n the guar- 
“money b: ack-if-not-sati i cure, its 
1ame is familiar—its ogy tic n spo tless— 
positively the greatest remedi ies for 
eurbs, splints, windy cuts, bruises, itches, 
ameness, ete We ‘have lett from |} dreds 
who have tu 1 it for years 0 use no other 
remedy for similar purposes 
t your var Ke st's, or if he cannot supply you, 
$1, prepaid. Write today for 
Fre Book, fu i information 
w. B. EDDY & CO., Dept. M ALBANY, N.Y 














YOU CAN Veterinarian | 


lave Yai fe -ssion of yourown, Bei independent. 
x Be your own bos 
Ss now in yreater 






ck « 


demar d thar 





“a 


rina COLLEGE 
Grand Rapids 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company. 
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PROBABLY PNEUMONIA. 


























fistula 
EP ap ia 
tr ~ ib 


Fully ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving th: 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Rest veterinary book for farmers: 192 
peers. 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


ABSORBINE 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair of 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic lini- 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Strains 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will tell you 
more if you write. $i and $2 per bottle at 
dealere or delivered. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.0.F., 89 —— St., Springfield, Mass. 





































CAKED UDDER 






LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutier’s Blackleg Pills. Lowe 
priced, always fresh and reliable, 
they are used by over 80 per cen. -of 
California and Western stock: 





Write for booklet and prices. 


. THE CUTTER LABORATORY 
Berkeley, Cal. or Chicago, Ill. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If druggist dor :n 
stock, order from Laboratory. 
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oducing ration, streaked. There were n 


HUMAN ELA 
CALF WEANER 


Absolutely prevents sucking—no trouble 
to wean calves—can eat and drink with 
perfect freedom. Can't hurt either cow 
or calf. Every farm needs several. Sen: 

ourorder now. Small size 25c, 

arge size 35c, postpaid. Agents 
want Write for circular. 


Jacobsen Farm Supplies, Dept.H, Sellen, Wis. 
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TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS, 
Bros., Reekford, 
Say, Aledo, ITIL. 


sa 
os., Maryville, 


Iowa. 


y 
> 





Mo 


vell Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb. 
ens Bros., Homestead, Iowa. 
* sitt Bros., Preemption, I 
Ml. Vader, Churdan, lowa. 
ANGUS. 
J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Towa 


° ers’ sale, * South 2) 
Miller, manager 

HEREFORDS. 
Hereford Breeders’ 
on, Kansas City, Mane 
Ginsbach, Dell Rapi 


Sale, 
ager 








POLAND CHER: 

Watts, Fairfie Towa, 
Molloy, Albion, “i wa 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


ink Ginsbach, Deli 


Rapids, S, 


CHESTER WHITES. 
\\ Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


esire to make changes in or discon- 
rents already ruuning must have 
ontinuance or change reach us not 
Vednesday of the week preceding date of 
1e ler to be sure of same being made. The 
hoy pplies to advertisements requiri ug class- 
at special position. Our pages begin to go to 

peron Thursday morning and noe hanges 
wide mace atter pages are madeup. New advertise- 
4 ‘ver, can usually be inserted if received 
1 Monday morning 0 of the week of issue. 

















FIELD NOTES. 


the 


3 well-known live stock 
and live stock breeder, of In- 
dia lowa, who has been advertising 
cs A is bulls with us, advises us that 
sold out of bulls old enough for 
and at good prices. He reports 

rful demand for the good kind. 


Watts, of Fairfield, Iowa, is 
extra good big type Poland 
Chinas, that he wants to sell before June 
ev are sired by old E Xpansieon 
i id are in good fiesh and ready for 
Ser never having been pampered a 
te Mr. Watts at once if in need 
herd header, as he will not of- 
sale after June Ist. 


of Mt. 
Is that I 








Pleasant, Towa, 
am offering for 
are sired by Clansman 
son of Blackbird Ito, 
the world’s fair, and 
aracteristics of their 
-down, blocky, heef 
cattle are in good, t v 
ondition, and have ne 
er overfed. They é 

Springdale Stock F 
Mt isant, where I 
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issue 


Cl i and 


a 





low- 








heen 
v he seen 
. adjoining 
you to 





invite 


see 


ont to get ather 


Ossible 


wee 


hest 
} fi r 


wet 










t 
sh-Brand ¢ 
rvwhere at $3 
get it at your 
* & Co., Boston, 


lat vou rece 


the 


vVhich 











interesting 
to the vari 
and it ec: 


in sending 

adverti 

trade on 

a tew more left 

splendidly, as are 
> Shert-horns, which have Y 

the —— nicely.””’. Our readers 

i Mfr obel a thoroughly reliable 

1 Ree as with, and he will be 

£ have them look his Perch 
ment and arrange to visit 
n not make a personal visit. 

lad to give full information 


Percheron 


a good 





doing 








up 





him 








by 


iking a change in his advertise- 
I : \. Davenport, of Davenport & 
* Belmond, Iowa, well known to our 
re s as breeders of Short-horn cattle, 
China hogs, Shropshire sheep and 
Cc “dale horses, reports the sale of the 
£ ‘ed yearling Scotch bull, Lancaster, 
t ink Riebhoff, of Algona, Iowa. to 
s herd of Short-horns. Mr. Daven- 
ivs that this bull an extra geod 
1 will be heard from again. 
a‘ivertisement Which Dav- 
insert in this issue. They 
correspondence from 
readers. 
Sons, of 
offering of 
Omaha, June 
the Bellows sale. 
several of their } 
them their first prize 
iat headed their last year’s 
‘He and other show animals 
by Messrs. tees’ well-known 
Ruberta’s Goods, the sire of 
champion heifer and other 
Ruberté r00ds was a 
and has a cham- 
on bot sides, Messrs. 
in service Whitehall 
undoubtedly the deepest, 
largest son of Avondale. The 
offering are bred to these two 
have calves at foot. Wa 
eul ars mn 





is 


hat he 
e new 





Neb., 
Seotch 
11th, 
win- 


year- 


Rees & 
a splendid 
at South 


Pilger, 












grand 





have Rose- 
vho is 
and 





bulls, or atch 
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catalogue, mentioning 
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“We are ve 
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importe 
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together 
rted Hack 


reme 


lurst 
impr 


To} lington will 
f the greatest 








be 


*kne} 





































in Amer » having won first and cham- 
pion prizes at the leading state fairs and 
Shows of the west. Nene Lady Gay has 
also been a very noted prize winner, hav- 





at prac- 





ing won first and ch: ampion priz 
af 








tically the same shows 
has same sire as 
dle a horse 









and shi 





ifackney pon 





today. Lyndhurst shown by 
us at the las Int She was 
shown with grea harness 
Classes at the Olyvn 1OW, 
and is an outstan S pony 
‘ > breeders in the wake Fore 
: an Libertyville congratu- 
lated upon having Tollingtor at thei 


disposal.”’ 


DUROC FALL BOARS OFFERED. 

















f Frede 
§ it 
fall tn ars, be 
advantage of the Mr 
first-class herd, and is offering nothing 
but good stuff. Mr Swale made an ex- 
hibit of Duroecs at a number of the local 
shows last fall, with marked success, 
many of his entries being of such a char- 
acter as to have made a decidedly cred- 
itable showing at the state fair. These 
of our readers needing a fall boar will be 
interested in what Mr. Swale has to offer. 
The breeding is of the very best. Note 
Mr. Swale’s card in this issue, and for 
further particulars correspond with him. 
ANGUS BULL OFFERED. 

A choice young ‘\berdeen Angus bull, 
named Patmus, is being offered by Mr. 
Chas. MeMilin, of Lohrville, Iowa. He 


is a bull that would do credit at the head 





of many pure-bred herds. He is a son 
of Blackbird Dan, who. in turn, was by 
the champion sire, Black Woodlawn. His 
dam is Pride 2d of Maple Grove, by Book- 
maker, while his second dam is Imp. 
Pride 23d of Braevail. Bookmaker is a 
son of the $1,000 show and breeding bull, 
Woodlawn Blackbird Lad, and his dam 
was Imp. gre Pudding, that sold pub- 
licly for $1,025, and from her have de- 
scended some ‘os the best Angus cattle 
of the present day Patmus is intensely 
bred in the most aristocratic bl 0d of the 
breed, and the bull himself a credit to 
} breeding Mr. MeMillin is 





quoting a 
l of his 
in this 


attractive 
Note Mr, 


very 
worth. 
issue, 


P. J. DONOHOE’S ANNUAL 
SALE. 


price for a hi 
MeMillin’s car 





ANGUS 




























The next important Angus ever ill be 
the big sale announced for Mz 1, by 
PJ Donohoe, the widely know ‘Opri- 
etor of Brockside herd, at Holbr: . Iowa. 
The sale will be held in the Holbrook sale 
payilion, on Mr. Donol s farm, and the 
offering numbers oy head, ten 
bulls and most of the young ; 
With calves at foot or ¢ 
The Donohoe sales are note 
ferings, and this « wi 
high standard of former erings 
breeding is the most popular and 
dividual merit is in keeping , 
dozen head sired by the old ¢} 

: ‘ s home 
n th t 
at the ¢ 
vears ag it 
a ine esar 
sired by 
ited grand chs im} dion son oO CW 


































vn, and by Morning 
prize son of slack 
sire of prize winners pe mg. 
great sires represented are Imp. 1 
© and his champion s: Prince 2d, 
also some by the junic champion Black 
Kxking of Homedale 24, owned by Wm. Cash 
who contributes ahout a dozen head to 
this sale The offering is ly of the 
blood lines that have been winning the 
principal ribbons the last ten years. Witl 
the strong demand 10W exists for 
go0d Angu do well to se- 
cure some ock to be sold 
in the Donohoe I 27th, hefore 
prices go higher, as is the tendency Write 
Mr. Donohoe for the sale catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and watch for 


See the an- 
Ss issue, 


other particulars next week, 
nouncement elsewhere in thi 


A iinanaiiiaiien” Low PRtcke AUTO- 
MOBILE 





A low-priced car that is 




















bility and service 

the Krit Motor ¢ 

sivd., Detroit. Mich. rit 

cars sell at $900, f Detroi ar 

has of power, well balanced, and 

the details which thi Krit Motor Car Co. 

give in their advertisement on page 799 

With reference to the construction of the 

car, will be interesting to a jarge num- 
of our readers TI issued a 
attractive cat alog into de- 
with regard ) and they 
be glad to send 3 catalogue, 

and the name of their nearest Krit dealer, 

so that you e: see the Krit car i 

and secure a thereof. 

will deem it reade 


mention the 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
seceaiarh tical iepliagae 


ante oe hist 
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It means the best possible service for | ers throughout the country, who have been 
the man who buys the tambler Cross | patronizing him, and who are continuing 
Country car, and the Thos. B. Jeffery Co, to do so. Mr. Moore has received many 
Will be glad to send you interesting liter- Strong testimonials, part of which appear 
atuier telling about their factory and about in his booklet. Among the testimonials 
the Rambler Cross Country cars, on re- is one from Mr. Price, steward of the 
quest, They will deem it a favor if our Missouri state farm at Nevada, where Mr. 
readers will mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Moore's methods of ¢ for hogs, sick 
A VERY DESIRABLE SMALL TRACTOR | Srongiy online CMe ein at, at 
FIT § BI ; Se i é a others, 
OUT A testimonial of commendat ion alse ap- 
The small tractor with self-lift plows, pears trom Armour & Company, who have 
Which the Hart-Parr Co., 220 Lawler St., handied hogs treated by the Mo re meth- 
Charlies City, lowa, put out for farmers od The booklet tells more. Write for it 
n lowa and adjoining states, will interest today. It is free. 











a good many readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The Hart-] ‘r Co, tractors in the 
larger sizes have made a very enviable 
record. They have proved very econom- 
icai tractors to run, using cheap kerosene 
and oil for cooling: they have 

‘oved very durable tre actors, being 

made, and built to is i the 

é Strain which a tractor must stand 

to be satisfactory The years of experi- 
ence in manufacturing their large tractor 
has enabled the Hart-Parr Co. to put out 
a small tractor which will undoubtedly 
pr satisfactory, and our readers who 
he been considering the advisability of 


§ a tractor should find the literature 
1 the Hart-Parr Co. have issued with 





regard to this new small and light outtit 
particularly interesting. They will be 
glad to send you their literature, and to 
corr With you and answer any 
questions you may desire to ask with re- 
gard to either the small, light outfit or 
their larger outfits. They give some very 
interesting particulars eoncerning the 
small light outfit in their advertisement 
on page 814, and our readers who are at 




















all interested should not fail to look it up. 


RUNNING THE BINDER WITH A Gas. 
OLINE ENGINE. 


A good many farmers who have tried 
it have found it very satisfactory to run 
the cutting power of the binde ‘rr with a 


Cushman gasoline engine. This reduces 
the number of horses required to two, as 
all the horses need to do is to pull the 
machine, the binder running the cutter 
bar, and the other operating parts of the 
machine. The beauty of the Cushman 
engine is that it weighs under 200 pounds, 


and it has full four-horse power—in fact, 
develops five-horse power. It has auto- 
matic throttle governor, which reasures 
out the fuel according to the work the 
engine is doing. This means economy in 
the use of gasoline, and the saving of 
wear and tear on the engine. The Cush- 
_— engine can be easily mounted on the 
binder, the Cushman Motor Works, 2028 


N. St., Lincoln, Neb., giving full instrue- 
tions, and it can he detached from the 
binder and used for any other work 
around the farm at other times during 
the year. A very interesting catalogue 
telling how they first happened to use the 


Cushman engine on the binder. and giving 





interesting details with regard to Cush- 
man engines, which are made not only in 
the small four-horse power size, but also 
in six, eight and twenty-horse power sizes, 
can be had on request. The Cushman 
Motor Works will be very glad to answer 
any questions you may desire to ask with 
regard to the binder engine or their other 
engines, and will be glad to forward their 


catalogue 


GALLOWAY’'S DAIRY COW BOOK. 
that will interest a large m 


promptly. 





book ae- 



























of Waliaces’ Farmer readers is Gal- 
"s Dairy Cow Book, a copy of which 
cnowledg s study of this booklet 
rt > of any farmer who 
is rested in « cows, or who is like- 
ly to become interested therein. It tells 
how » appy brains in the Production of 
dairy cows and dairy products. It tells 
how to feed, about the composition of the 
feeds, about the feeds grown on the farm, 
about roughage, clovers, alfalfa, cowpeas, 
millet, sorghum, ete., and it gives a table 
of rations which will be of much value to 
the man feeding dairy cows. It tells about 
cow barns, the best method of arranging 
the same, tells how to handle the cows, 
how to care for the bull, how to handle 
the calves. It tell how to handle cream, 
he to make quality butter—in short, it 
Goes into the question of dairying in de- 
tail, and the bookiet will be worth much 
to our readers. A postal card request to 
Wim. Galloway, president of the Wm. Gal- 
loway Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 113 Galloway 
Station, mentioning this notice in Wal- 
es’ Farmer, will bring this cow book by 
return mail. By all means, write for it if 
you ant a valuable addition to your lit- 
era e, and help in getting the best re- 
sults from the dairy cows on your farm 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET ON FARM 
BUILDINGS 














It tells of the different uses of c¢ 

for farm buildings. It is used for 
hou . barns, silos—in short, for ery 
I e for which wood can be used on 
th farm. It gives very desirable barn 
and corn crib plans, these two plans be- 
ing samples of the many which the South- 
ern Cypress Assn. supply to those who 
desire them. If any of our readers wish 
to secure this instritctive and valuable 
slet, a postal card or letter request to 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn.. Room 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, 





. Will bring it. It is certainly well 
vorth the while of writing for. and we 
1 that a good many of our readers 
ask for it, mentioning that they do 
the suggestion of Wallaces’ Farmer 


“SCIENTIFIC HOG SENSE” FREE. 











A booklet — “Scientific Hog Sense” 
has just bes issued by Geo. H. Moore, 
of Kansas City Mo., and is offered to our 
readers free, as announced elsewhere in 

: issue The book contains thirty-two 

s, and treats on the care of hogs when 
and well, telling how to pre- 
sickness, how to rid the herd 

of the various families of worms, lice etc 
It ves new ideas on dipping, in 





and will 











etc gladly be sent to 
Write for it to the Pioneer 
Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo., of 
Mr. Moore is president, 
manufacturer of 
ite dip, condition powders, 
dips ing vats. He been 
for years to many st d- 

















THE LEFT-HAND DRIVE REO AUTO- 
MOBILE 























An automobile that certain offers 
splendid value for the pric s ti Reo, 
Which sells at $1,095. It has and 35 
horse power, whee! vase of 112 inches, 
tire $4x4 inches, much larger tl an is usu- 
ally put on a ear of this size Left-hand 
drive, center control, fifteen roller bear- 
ings, demountable rims, three electric 
lights, 199 drop forgings. and it is made in 
both five and two passenger bodies It 
has plenty of power, is exce ding!y simple 
to drive, the gears shifting and the 
lever entirely out of the and the 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer ho figures 
on buying an automobile this year will 
find it Worth while to investigate the Reo 
The Fifth carefuly R. M. Owen & Co, 
Lansing, Mich., are general é 
for the Reo Motor Car Co., and the 
be glad to send you the handsome 
logue which they have issued. and to give 
you the name of the nearest Reo dealer. 
If there are any questions you wish to 
ask with regard to the Reo cars, they will 
be glad to answer them They believe 
that the particulars they give in their spe- 
cial advertisement on page 805 will be 
interesting, and they hope that a good 
many of our readers will look it ver 


carefully. Kindly mention the paper when 
writing them for the catalogue. 


BIRD-PROOF BARN DOOR HANGERS. 


\ special feature of the Louden barn 
door hangers is the fact that they are 
bird proof, it being impossible to build 





nests in the Louden sliding dor hangers. 
They are very light running, having roller 
bearings, tandem trolley hangers, which 
operate on the inside of an enclosed track. 








The door can not get off the track. and 
can not be clogged by birds, ice or snow. 
These hangers will carry the heaviest 
kind of a door, and they are bound to 
prove durable They do not cost more 
than the ordinary kind, and the Louden 
Machinery Co. will be glad to send vou 
their interesting catalogue deseribing not 
only their bird-proof hangers, but also 
their Louden litter carriers tanchions, 
Stalls, etc. They have one of the most 
complete booklets en barn equipment that 
can be had on reonest. Just dr op them a 
postal card or letter request, and it will 
be forwarded by return mail If you are 
contemplating building a barn ‘or re- 
modeling a barn, they will be glad to 
five you the services of their expert on 


Write them. 
RELIABLE WIND 


barns. 


MILLS. 
































App leton wind mil! 
a Bur a many ‘ 
for pumping k 
They are the j fr. 
Co., of 332 | Batavia, [l., and for 
a nomine um \ppleton Mtg. Co. will 
insure their mills for five vears against 
( In fact, any but 
ne sturdiiv bu t 
h erni 
tlire mdes i 
che ) tz sues ve 
interesting catalogue, goine int lets 
With regard to their mills i Value 
thereof, and they will he g send this 
wind mill catalogue to any t Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who iw enous ‘ sted to 
mention the paper when ; for li 
you have been contemplating e } ise 
of a wind mill, by all means refe this 
advertisement on page 802 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES GUARANTEED 
FOR 5,000 MILES. 








The Ajax-Griel  Co., of 
New York City, point ‘out 
antee their Ajax tires in 
miles, and they will be 
our readers a copy of. their 
Which goes into details 
Ajax tires, telling why 
able, and why they are ;: 
them for a much longe 
tires are usually guarante 
a postal card or letter to 
dress, mentioning Wallaces 
bring their tire booklet pr 


hope to have a good many 


our re 


SATISFACTORY sarlcheigitcirentase TIRES. 


aders. 





Automobile tires whic 
Satisfactory service are 
made by the Goodyear | 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
particulé n te 
their tire ley 
to their desirabil ity 
Cut feature, Goodvear 





so that it is impossible 

and, second, the over-size 
Goodyear tires are made } 
larger than the size Th 


marked 
out that this means much gr 
The Goodyear tire 2 
With regard to these two features 
other features which have mad 





es 


book 








tires satisfactory and profitable 
manufacturers will be glad to 

on request. The mention 1 
when writing will be appreciated 





T: aw ORTHS. 


ane eee 


CEDAR CREST HERD 


| TAMWORTH SWINE 


For sale—8 fall! boars 10 Jan and Feb. ples. 20 fall 
sows, farre Also s fs in ifrs and 
trios, not t ated Chotce reed * ar ial 
merit. Address, mentioning W 





J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 





822 (30) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER May 6, 1918 











OF GENERAL INTEREST 




































































































































































































Immigratoin.—The annual tide of imimi- 
gration at the port of New York is again | 
eaching the flood mark reached in 
preceding the financia! panic of 1907, 9 
rding to figures contained in a quar 
' ed by Health Officer .Jo- —<somm 
epee oi PTI 
nssex Inspected at Elis Island SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRI ON OFFER 
I near é V 
1 ye dof 1912. 7 n 1 
6" TT WALLACES’ FARMER [JANUARY wr Ey 
TH ity i i) X Ya 
SUN] MON|TUES| wED| THURS FRI | SAT ponent 
a Chevers Teat-—A_ est eran att TO JAN. 1, 1914 _— an iy, Efe tS Ls Special 
Kamen Nprieutanal tole a ae &19 | 1Of 11M DPectal 
4 hog 4 inated 1 in rh WI) 
m transmit te averse TH Only 50c 4115/16/17 [18M $2.25 will 
| Ux Is va ~ ==, O|21)|22|25| 24) 25 Il paytill Jan. 
i ethod, it — \ 
om the:diveane. it wn sit) NY, [26 [27 | 28] 29] 50] 31] 1, 1917— 
: S NY Wy, } 
, ite satisfaction ij : + = nearly four 
‘ it ini a4) 17 ! i = 
ba f ns! g / Yow ‘oar NY y years. 
ger Ai ele Ne Vay) L* es 
seers “ u\\ lM’ uy Ya The subscription price of Wallaces’ Farmer 
inimals that have ved RR Wyle is $1.00 per year—and worth it. Comes every 
aniston rich oi S week and is always practical and reliable— the 
Pp abtiel ptercaci aan one farm paper you can farm by every day in the year. Money back 
tan vaccination should net , if not satished. Wallaces’ Farmer always stops when the time is out. 
ini t Tl ‘ 1 ! i 
na ne. nN ines j n i 
‘6s ee ee ~ : MR. REGULAR READER OF WALLACES’ FARMER: 
; There are some good farmers right in your own community who do not yet read Wallaces’ 
Farmer. These folks are not acquainted with the paper, and therefore do not realize how practical 
Luther Burbank Society.—\We are re- and helpful it would be every week in their business. They would like Wallaces’ Farmer just as 
nal inquiris neerning well as you do yourself and would find it just as valuable as you do if they would only read it awhile 
i \ ! 1 . 
d na and get acquainted. 
er nye ras at Tell Every Neighbor About This Special Trial Offer 
Sr Saha Sanaa aa Did you ever stop to think that it is worth something to you personally to have Wallaces’ 
imited, and tha s Farmer read in all the homes around you? It makes more prosperous farmers, broader citizens and 
pee ee See ee better neighbors where it goes. Asa public-spirited citizen you owe it to your neighbors and to 
: Fla eaiehace: chia yourself to help encourage good farming, clear thinking and right living in your home community. 
received ; May we not count on your help in this good cause? It means something to us, of course, but it 
i ~ridae Haenscasigeonriqeiniec . means vastly more to your neighbors and to you. 
ta addressed ine er | " rs 
e staff bore the number 86, | Something Valuable in Return for Your Help 
« ‘ uw i Th 
ave ne pa Just to show our appreciation of your help, we will send your choice of either the Sewing Awl 
aceecapign penn atte etree begs ea or the Combination Wrench, described below, free as a premium for a club of only three new trial 
thes ¢ k has, no doubt, rendered subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special rate of 50c each. Both tools will be sent free for a 
‘ e country by his in club of six new names. Trial subscriptions start the week they reach us and continue every week 
‘ se Pirrrcigge no easeagg tien gays, till January 1, 1914. No special authority needed to accept this offer. Simply send in the club at 
r promoters will no doubt deprive once and select your premium. Anyone may send one or more trial subscriptions at the special 
tag Kevscagiaei , vould | rate of 50c for the balance of 1913. ($2.25 will pay till January 1, 1917—nearly four years.) Expir- 
‘ ingisasine ing subscriptions may be renewed at the same price. 
New Plants from Abroad.—tliardly a day he 
passes but that the Department of Agri- | The Perfect Sewing Awl 
ture is in receipt, either from its own | See that thread reel under the fingers 
explorers rit m frie nds or ~ rest ate | tips; this principle is right. Diamond 
scale ee esters cece yr Arwagy : occ ee pointed needles, curved and straight, in 
oe dpe aged sop “rciindite aun the hollow handle screw top. This 
Spr aaa tse hh AR RE He gr patented Lock Stitch Sewing Awl re- 
aiiieanna: Monae ak, "Wd. shd tk wine Gee pairs harness, shoes, canvas, and does 
tion of Mexican peaches | all kinds sewing odd jobs. It sews like 
ts has been received from G a machine—one job will pay for it. 
Onderdonk, which are said to be late in A tool that you will find most useful, convenient in every home, strong and practical. Retail price, fully equipped, $1.00. 
ripening, and resemb'e somewhat 
Hieney peact They may prove of unusual “ i. 
value for the Southern peach belt. A wild Combination Wrench 
as heen received cig oi x — e Drop forged from the finest tool steel PANN Ss : ; 
i eee nee : may ete en and fully guaranteed. It is 8} inches SAY ; 
Sigs Se NERS oe s ne seg Orries an long and weighs 10 ounces. A pipe 
cineca tae gare wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver 
acd Michie Giada hoe the athens o and three dies for cleaning up and re- 
ard growers in the country | threading rusted and battered threads. 
hecause of its unusual strength when it Dies will fit all bolts used on standard 
< £ non rich soil in a hot-dry climate. | farm machinery. An all-round handy RE-THREADING 
Koslov has been received a golden | tool for the farm and shop. Will work 
int, noted four its ability to withstand | in closer quarters than any other wrench. = 
ther. Another is a re Easily carried in the hip pocket. Price  aetiel oii PIPE WRENCH 
: @ n : 50 cents, but worth more. MONKEY WRENCH BEFORE AFTER 
1 i hussian hort 
« ‘ : apogee ngge Hie USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 
Vv poorly. Rus WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Jowa. 
. sie ' a means es z Gentlemen—lInclosed please find $... for trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer, until January 1, 1914. 
\ ae ‘ rm : As a premium for three NEW trial subscribers you may send me [_] Sewing Awl [|] Combination Wrench (Mark the one you wi 
‘ Pr ably s 
ectior From Date eeednoe bumenate pas Sine inka ans ad areringe anadiiieasia aad doks 
re aie I Post Office State OT CO © eae ae a 
s Name of Trial Subscriber Town State Wrench or Awl Amt. 
‘ 1 Sta isses and — —|— ee 
a ili-ridden 
\ } sing lisithe | 
’ i i garde pea ob- 
gr s pr ban : rhe | Maga” | kek ian ss haere ecaer sis tases aces 
s ned to four five | - 
; a : 2 © : some a eaysntore | ; Send additional names on any plain white paper | ; os _ SS as : _ ie 
is Ve ha he 
jaumary vances of garden ves” Tis | Address All Letters to WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
rm regions of the United 


























